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FOREWORD 


With the dawn of the Nineteenth Century began the rise 
of Bombay as an important centre of commercial and shipping 
activity. Given in dower to Charles 11 by the King of Portugal, 
and handed over to the East India Company by the Portuguese 
Viceroy with the utmost reluctance, Bombay had long ceased 
to be the “contemptible patch of mud-flat and fishing village”, 
as an English writer had described her at the time. Her 
commanding situation as the gateway to the East, her magni¬ 
ficent harbour and the energy and enterprise of her citizens 
of diverse faiths and races, had in time attracted traders and 
travellers from many lands and made for her rapid emergence 
as one of the finest cities in the world. 

There were some remarkable men in those days who laid 
the foundations of the City’s greatness. Outstanding among 
them was Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. He came from a family in 
straitened circumstances which had originally belonged to 
Navsari and which had settled in Bombay in search of a 
living. The story of his rise from small beginnings to a 
commanding position in Western India constitutes a real 
romance. Starting life in an humble way, he soon turned to 
commercial pursuits and in course of time amassed a sub¬ 
stantial fortune by hard work, integrity and enterprise. In 
those pioneering days, vast opportunities lay before men of 
talent and adventurous spirit, and with the development of 
the Port and trade with the hinterland, and of commerce 
with distant lands, several merchant houses established them¬ 
selves, which were to acquire pre-eminence throughout the 
country. 

Jamsetjee undertook several voyages to China and 
encountered many hardships and adventures. Not all his 
enterprises succeeded, but his character and determination 
overcame all difficulties and he was able to build up a vast 
and prosperous business with the markets of the Far East, 
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Egypt and the United Kingdom. The keystone of his success 
was a rare integrity and steadfastness of purpose. 

As Jamsetjee prospered, he freely opened his purse¬ 
strings and helped every deserving cause. His benefactions 
were truly catholic and embraced every section of the people. 
They were also in refreshing contrast to the prevailing 
tendency towards purely religious endowments. He was a 
philanthropist of a type unknown before his time. 

To posterity, the first Baronet is mostly known as one 
who had put the wealth he had amassed to good uses and 
had earned the respect and affection of his countrymen. That 
would be an imperfect picture. The record unfolded in this 
Biography is of a man of highly progressive views and in¬ 
dependence of thought, who did not hesitate to go against 
the popular current in his own community and outside. The 
range of his activities was remarkable and there was hardly 
any public movement in which he did not take a prominent 
part. The honours that came to him were abundantly deserved. 
In a period which w'as rich in the achievements of a number 
of Europeans, Hindus, Muslims, Jews and Parsis, there was 
no name which stood higher in public and private esteem 
than that of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. He belonged to all 
communities and w'as one of the most honoured figures in 
the commercial and public life of India in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Mr. Jehangir R. P. Mody has laboured conscientiously 
at his task and has produced a faithful picture of a truly 
remarkable man. The Author has delvexJ into a mass of 
material and has sifted it with care and discrimination. 
Questions of form or style apart, this labour of love deserves 
every encouragement, and I hope all who are interested in 
the annals of the past will accord a welcome to this vivid 
portrayal of the life and work of one of the greatest Indians 
of the age. 


Bombay: 19th January. 1959 


PREFACE 


Pindar says that custom is the king of men. Hence, a 
preface to this book is penned with the sole desire to indulge 
custom with custom lest age-old custom might weep. 

Just as the most exquisite Gobelin tapestry is made up 
of countless colourful stitches, in the same way, a noble life 
is the result of numberless acts of kindness, service, and 
benevolence. Such a noble life, in ail its wide vicissitudes, is 
portrayed in these pages. 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy lived in an age that was replete with 
epoch-making events, not only in India but also in the rest 
of the world. Like a Colossus he bestrode Western India, 
and had a hand in its rapid progress in various spheres of 
life. Surely, such an action-packed and inspiring life is not 
only worth telling; it is also worth emulating. 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy was the standard-bearer of far- 
reaching catholic charities. He helped nearly every deserving 
cause unstintedly, without caring for caste or creed. He 
endowed the first civil hospital, the first obstetric institution, 
the first arts school, and built the first causeway. Wells, 
bridges, dharamsalas, panjrapoles, waterworks, and schools, 
sprang up by the open sesame of his princely munificence. 

It was Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, and Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
alone, who by his lofty business integrity put the name of 
the Bombay merchant on the world map. 

Perhaps the greatest casualty of the two World Wars is 
human decency. Therefore, it is a perfect raison-d'etre to 
read the life-story of the greatest of the Parsis and one of 
the greatest Indians of all time, whose long life provides an 
instance of human decency raised to dazzling heights. 

This apostle of benevolence, this standard-bearer of vast 
catholic charities, this citizen whose life was a hymn of service 
and a paean of duty, was universally respected and loved for 
the sterling qualities of his head and heart. 
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La Bruyfere’s famous words aptly describe the subject 
of this memoir: ‘7/ appardit de temps en temps sur la surface 
de la terre des hommes rares, exquis, qui brillent par leur 
vertu, et dont les qualites eminentes jettent un eclat prodigieux. 
Scmblables a ces etoiles extraordinaires dont on ignore les 
causes, et dont on sait encore moins ce quelles deviennent 
apres avoir disparu, ils nont ni aieuls ni descendants: Us 
cornposent seuls toute leur race, —From time to time have 
appeared in the world some extraordinary and admirable men, 
refulgent by their virtues, and whose eminent qualities have 
shone with prodigious brilliancy, like those uncommon stars 
of which we do not know why they appear, and know still 
less what becomes of them after they have disappeared. These 
men have neither ancestors nor posterity; they alone are their 
whole race.” ' 

The reader will agree with the author when they come 
to the end of the book that he who names Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
names princely munificence. 

The author tenders his grateful thanks to Sir Homi Mody 
for the foreword; to Mr. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy and Rev. Father 
L, N. D. Serkis, S.J. for going through the MS; to Mr. 
Vishwas N. Yande of the Sir J. J. Institute of Commercial 
Art for the cover-design; to the Trustees of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Charity Funds; and to many ladies and gentlemen 
for helping the author with books, documents, and photo¬ 
graphs. 


J. R. P. M. 


Bombay, January 17, 1959 


1. La Bruydre, Les Caraetdres, p. 110; Henri van Laun’s translation, 
p. 46. 
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CHAPTER I 


EARLY DAYS 

What a flood of visions, incidents, and memories rises 
before our eyes as we think of the lonely orphan boy, who in 
after years became the first Indian knight and baronet, and 
the standard-bearer of catholic charities! 

These visions bring before our eyes the grief-stricken 
orphan boy, who left Navsari with the blessings of a kindly 
neighbour, who gave him a little food tied up in a red 
bandanna handkerchief. When he returned to Navsari half a 
century afterwards, he showered handfuls of silver coins from 
his palanquin all the way from his residence to the fire-temple 
and all the way back.^ 

These revive long forgotten memories of the illiterate 
orphan boy, who could not enjoy the priceless boon of 
education even in a one-room school run by an impecunious 
but autocratic rnehtajee, but who in after years became one 
of the pioneers of female education and endowed schools for 
boys and girls.^ 

These re-create for the readers the inspiring story of the 
friendless orphan boy. He started life in his uncle’s shop count¬ 
ing empty bottles; but by the now-despised virtues of hard- 
work and industry, unimpeachable honesty and lofty business 
integrity, he amassed a princely fortune, and dazzled his con¬ 
temporaries by the magnificence of his wise charities and the 
grandeur of his liberalities. 

These bring back to our mind the oft-told stories of the 
destitute orphan boy, whose inherited poverty made him the 

1. Ruttonji Behramji Madon, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Parsi 

Baronet, pp. 152-155. 

2. Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee, Selected Writings, vol. ii, pp. 66-67. 
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lifelong protector of the poor and the down-trodden; who 
waged a ceaseless war against ignorance and disease, social 
and religious abuses, intolerance and communal venom. 

These help us to understand the life-story of this spirited 
orphan boy. In after years he stormed the stronghold of 
orthodoxy and emancipated women from the thraldom of 
centuries. This happened in 1840 when Dadabhai Naoroji 
was fifteen, Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallec was nine, and 
Behramjee Malabari was not then born. 

The seventeenth century was more than almost any other, 
the Age of Authority; it was followed by the eighteenth, which 
could be labelled without being libelled, the Age of Reason. 
It was during this century that people refused “to render unto 
CiEsar the things which were Oesar's, and unto God the 
things that were God’s.” ^ 

In Europe, it was an age of benevolent despots, who 
achieved a dubious reputation for good intentions but their 
efforts were crowned with little success. Some of these sove¬ 
reigns made a futile attempt to rule by the light of reason, 
and only succeeded in spreading darkness in their realms. 

This century cradled the Age of Reason, which throve on 
blind obedience to blind doctrines; which spread the venom of 
free-thinking, and made a bid for trampling under foot the 
sanctity of the Church and the heaven-anointed majesty of 
kings. 

This old and decrepit, vicious and atheistic, blood-thirsty 
and war-torn eighteenth century was now slowly but steadily 
hobbling its way to its bitter end. Then in a dark corner of 
a little room, in an old tumble-down house in Yatha-ahoo- 
vairyo Moholla of Bombay, a male child, the subject of this 
memoir, was born. It was July 15. 1783.^ No guns fired a 
salute, no waiting throngs cheered,—no. not even the mon¬ 
soon breeze stirred the window-curtain of that ill-lighted dingy 
room, when this youngest child of a poor weaver saw the 
light of day. 

No nursery annals of infant years, no albums of child- 


1. St. Matthew, 22, 21. 

2, Vide: Appendix I-l. 
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hood pictures, no epics of tceth-cutting and walking-prowess 
exist to provide intimate details of little Jamsetjee’s life; and 
to fill the unbridgeable chasm that yawns before the bio¬ 
grapher’s pen. Naturally, it pleases our fancy to think that 
poverty did not affect the infant’s sleep; perhaps he slept 
better in his crude little cot than princes in their gilded bed¬ 
steads in gilded nurseries. He throve on his mother’s milk 
and grew stronger than any king’s son. Life in Yatha-ahoo- 
vairyo Moholla could not have been a bed of roses, but for 
all that, those five long years spent outside the Fort must 
have deeply impressed the child’s mind. V/ide-eyed, he must 
have gaped at the decrepit one-storied houses, the long wind¬ 
ing lane, the refuse-heaps, the street vendors and the jari- 
puranawallas; sweet-meat shops, with their wares under a 
bluish pall of buzzing flies, liquor and toddy shops; the creak- 
ing-lurching-bone-shaking bullock-carts and the horse-drawn 
buggies. 

A biographer’s work is beset with many difficulties. The 
paucity of authentic records adds to them. The ancestral his¬ 
tory of the Parsis, ever since their exodus from Persia, is scanty 
in comparison with those of other races who had to fly before 
the Sword of Islam. Scantier still is the history of individual 
Parsi families. This would never have come to pass, if records 
had been kept by the panchayats, by the priests officiating for 
each family, and by the patresfamilias. The lack of authentic 
evidence of those bygone and long-forgotten days, is not, 
therefore, a matter of surprise. 

It is only from the meagre and ill-kept records of priests 
that we know that Maiaji was the first-known founder of the 
family, followed by Jeshaji, Mahiarji, Bamaji, Narsingji, Lakh- 
manji, and Ramji. Flence, all the material that is available is 
merely the first names of the first seven ancestors of Jam- 
setjee. Vatchajee was the eighth in descent from the founder 
Maiaji. It is after Vatchajee that the family assumed the sur¬ 
name of Vatchajee or simply Vatcha. 

Vatchajee and his family were not unknown in Navsari. 
They were in fairly easy circumstances and were respected for 
their worth. After Vatchajee came Ruttonjee, and after 
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Ruttonjee came Chanjcebhai. The last-named was the 
grand-father of Jamsetjee. 

In the early second half of the seventeenth century. Chan- 
jeebhai and his wife Chanibai lived their placid and unevent¬ 
ful lives much after the fashion of hundreds of other middle 
class families of Navsari. According to one chronicler, the 
family was highly respected by the people of Navsari. Ac¬ 
cording to Nazir, Chanjeebhai and Chanibai were “conspicu¬ 
ous alike for their good fortune and the noble simplicity of their 
disposition. . , . Chanjeebhai was active and clever, strong, and 
of vast worldly experience. Placid in temper, he was gentle at 
heart and prudent in action; and his wife was not less happily 
endowed by nature. She was fair in appearance, frank at 
heart and naturally clever.Jejeebhoy was their son. 

Jejeebhoy married Jeevibai, daughter of Dhunjibhai 
Cowasji Dantra. They were blessed with five children—three 
sons: Maneckjee, Rustomjee, Jamsetjee; and two daughters: 
Navajbai and Baiai. The youngest was Jamsetjee, Jejeebhoy 
earned his livelihood by weaving cloth, and it is a known fact 
that weavers do not mint money as mill-owners do. Those 
were not the days of power-looms and the children were not 
unaccustomed to the ceaseless clatter of looms—morning, 
noon, and evening. Bitter thoughts of chill penury and bitter 
evidences of destitution were the common destiny of this poor 
but highly respectable family. 

Circumstances forced Jejeebhoy and his family to return 
to their native Navsari when Jamsetjee was five years old. 
Sir Rustom Masani eloquently calls Navsari: “The Garden 
of Gujarat famous for its fragrant flowers and perfumes.” * 
It was in this salubrious climate that Jamsetjee passed his 
happy, carefree boyhood. 

It is believed that young Jamsetjee was clever and sen¬ 
sible, thoughtful and astute, devoted and affectionate. It is 
said that both the parents thought very highly of their young¬ 
est child. This is clearly shown by Jeevibai’s words to her son 
Jamsetjee. when she had premonition of her approaching 

1. Cooverjee Sorabjee Nazir, The First Parsee Baronet, p. 1. 

2. R. P. Masani, Dadabhai Naoroji, p. 21. 
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death: “In thee 1 was always proud, and thought that no 
mother could produce the like of thee. I had fondly imagined 
that I should see thee surrounded by pomp and pride, but my 
hopes are about to be frustrated by the victories of the 
grave.”’ Verily, it is said: “A good tree bringeth not forth 
corrupt fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. For every tree is known by its own fruit. For of 
thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather 
they grapes.” ^ 

A biographer writes of Jamsetjee’s rapid strides in mental 
and moral progress, but has unwittingly forgotten to state that 
he did not enjoy the blessings of education before he was 
sixteen. There is no evidence to warrant the statement that 
Jamsetjee had had the benefit of schooling. It was after the 
age of sixteen on his arrival in Bombay that he learnt Guja¬ 
rati, elementary book-keeping, and picked up a smattering 
of English. 

Home for Jamsetjee was an oasis of security and happi¬ 
ness, but dark clouds, the harbinger of dark days of sorrows 
and separation, were looming ominously over the horizon. 
Two great trials, two great griefs like Job's messengers, came 
knocking at his door in quick succession: “Died .... died! ” 
On April 9, 1799, his beloved mother, who had predicted his 
rise to fame and fortune, but she did not live to see the day. 
On September 16, 1799, his fond father, a brief six months 
after his devoted wife. His last words to Jamsetjee arc worthy 
of record: “Though thou art young in years, thou art old in 
wisdom .... sow not the seeds of that tree today which to¬ 
morrow may injure thee in its fruits .... to thy care I entrust 
the whole family ... be good to all and never fear to do a 
good action .... bring about the ruin of none, nor hurt even 
an insect .... take delight in relieving the poor .... always 

1. Nazir, op. cit., p. 3. 

2. Si, Luke,, 6, 43-44. 

3. cf. Ruttonji Framji Vatcha, Moombai-No-Bahar, p. 665; cf. Nazir, 
op. cit., p. 8; cf. Williamson Ramsay, Memorandum of the Life 
and Public Charities of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, p. 6 (Vide 
Appendix 1-4); cf. Madon, op. cit., p. 12; cf. M. C. Petigara & 
R. R. Marshall, Centenary Volume: The Sir J. J. English School, 
Surat, p. 2. 
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lend a helping hand to those who are in need .... may God s 
blessings be on you for ever and for ever! * 

So young and so lonely! So grief-stricken and so friend¬ 
less! And yet. as Aischylus said: “God-appointed griefs 
must be endured”; in the words of Job: “Man that is born 
of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble / 

To earn his livelihood. Jamsetjee decided to go to Bom¬ 
bay. It is not known what his elder brothers did for their 
living, but it is reasonable to presume that they stayed back 
at Navsari with their sisters, and like their father became 
weavers. 

So this friendless orphan boy set out on a hazardous 
journey. Or, was it a voyage? And was he friendless? Euri¬ 
pides said: “No man is friendless who hath God for his 
friend.” Verily. God befriended Jamsetjee. 

It is not on record whether Jamsetjee came to Bombay 
by land or by sea. It is not ascertainable whether it took him 
a few days or weeks, but it is certain that he arrived in Bom¬ 
bay some time before the end of 1799. 

Let us add to the old-world atmosphere of this memoir 
by describing Bombay in those far-off, almost legendary days. 

Today’s first city in India, when Jamsetjee came to Bom¬ 
bay, was an old-world town reared on an island, which origi¬ 
nally consisted of seven islands described by Ptolemy as Hep- 
tancsia, and which retained its old shape till the dawn of the 
eighteenth century.^ 

The strides of time and the march of progress have 
effaced the old landmarks, and the insignificant fishing-village 
of the Portuguese has moved so far and so fast till it is 
metamorphosed completely into the noble city of today. 

We cannot refrain from citing this amusing excerpt from 
Clayton’s book, even at the risk of appearing prolix: “The 
train of circumstances which ended in the establishment of 
the English in Bombay is certainly as wonderful as anything 


1. Nazir, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

3 cf^The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. i, p. 3; cf. 
Phiroze B. M. Malabari, Bombay in the Making, p. 17. 
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on record. A group of grey-headed sinners living in London 
and another group living in Lisbon, decree that the island of 
Bombay shall constitute part of a dowry of a Portuguese girl 
who shall marry Charles Jl, King of England. The island is 
12,000 miles away, and none of them have seen it, except on 
the map. It is therefore strange that the Earl of Clarendon, 
who was Lord Chancellor, and in fact King's Prime Minister, 
but whose geographical attainments do not seem to have been 
of a very high order, should write thus: — ‘and for ever 
annex to the Crown of England the island of Bombay, with 
the town and castles therein, which are within a very little 
distance from Brazil'." ^ 

Let the readers be generous-hearted and pardon his igno¬ 
rant lordship, for mixing up coffee-growing Brazil in South 
America, with Bassein, an old Portuguese town about twenty- 
five miles from Bombay, in India. After all. South America 
and India are not so far apart! Ewen Columbus made the 
same mistake! 

Let us begin with the harbour, which is the door of the 
east with its face to the west. ‘Tt was the harbour," remarks 
James Douglas, "that attracted our attention, and the vain 
attempts we made in Cromwell's time to get possession of it 
shows that there were men even then, with no Suez Canal 
looming in the distance, who foresaw that Bombay, from its 
geographical position, was destined to become the key to 
India." ^ A hundred years before this. Governor Gerald 
Aungier wrote to the Court of Directors: "I'he great bay or 
port is certainly the fairest, largest and securest in all these 
parts of India, where a hundred sail of tall ships may ride all 
the year safe with good moorage." ’ 

Now the Fort. When Humphrey Cooke and his men took 
possession of the island of Bombay on the 8th February 1665, 
he found four brass guns to defend the whole island against 
invasion.^ Governor Aungier succeeded in improving the 


1. J. W. Clayton, Personal Memoirs of Charles II, vol. ii, p. 189. 

2. James Douglas, Bombay and Western India, vol. i, pp. 46-47. 

3. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. ii, p. 68. 

4. cf. Rev. J. H. Gense, S. J., Hovi^ Bombay was Ceded, p. 97. 
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fortifications, trained troops for action, and formed a local 
militia to help the regular garrison.^ 

Now for a little humour to entertain the readers: “So 
far are the old practices preserved,” observes Bayard Taylor, 
“that at one particular gate, where there was a powder maga¬ 
zine twenty years ago, no person is permitted to smoke.” ^ 

It is well-worth knowing that five score years after Cooke 
took possession of the island, “Bombay had been rendered 
almost impregnable and far more compact than at the close 
of the first quarter of the eighteenth century.” 

Now the town. “Parsons who visited the island in 1775 
speaks of the town being nearly a mile in length from Apollo 
Gate to that of the Bazar, and about a quarter of a mile broad 
in the broadest part from the Bandar across the Green to 
Churchgate. The streets were well laid out and the buildings 
so numerous and handsome as to make it an elegant town. 
The Esplanade was very extensive and as smooth and even 
as a bowling-green ‘which makes either walking or riding 
round the town very pleasant’.” ^ 

Now the bazaar. The best description is from the Oriental 
Memoirs: “The large bazar, or the streets in the black town, 
within the fortress, contained many good Asiatic houses, and 
shops stood with merchandize from all parts of the world, for 
the Europeans and the natives. These shops were generally 
kept by the Indians, especially the Parsees; who, after paying 
the established import customs, were exempted from other 
duties.” ® 

Now chow-chow. Dadisett’s fire-temple (Atash-Behram), 
the oldest in Bombay was opened on the 29th of September. 
1783, the year in which the subject of this memoir was 
born.® 

The Parsis in Bombay numbered about three thousand 

1. cf. G. W. Forrest, Cities of India, pp. 1-3-4. 

2. Bayard Taylor, A Vi.sit to India, China and Japan, p. 38. 

3. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. ii, p. 111. 

4. Ibid, vol. i, pp. 9-10. 

5. James Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, p. 153. 

6. cf. Samuel T. Sheppard, Bombay, p. 141. 
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at the time of Jamsetjee’s birth, but the number had risen to 
ten thousand in 1811/ 

Malabar Hill was let on an annual rental of Rs. 150 to 
Jejeebhoy Jamsetjee Mody, but it is not recorded whether 
the rent was increased and to what extent, as the number of 
tigers decreased on the hill/ 

In 1778, Jamshed Bogabhai Mody and others, on behalf 
of the Parsi Panchayat, petitioned the then Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, William Hornby, for legal authority to punish offenders 
who disobeyed the Panchayat’s authority by beating them with 
shoes. This request was granted, and for the first time the 
Government sanctioned the Panchayat to punish the offenders 
‘by beating them with a few shoes’. Of course, this punish¬ 
ment could not be meted out to the heaven-born clergy.** 

In those long-forgotten days, “an admiral in uniform 
driving about in a small bullock-cart, with his knees close to 
his chin, must have been a quaint and interesting sight.” * 

1. cf. Sheppard, op. cit., p. 141. 

2. cf. “Pherozegar’\ Gool-jar Moombai, p. 65. 

3. cf. Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the Parsis, vol. i, p. 219. 

4. Forrest, op. cit., p. 6. 
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CHAPTER II 


TllE ROLLING STONE . 

Jamsetjee came to Bombay before the end of 1799. Framji 
Nusserwanji Battliwala, his maternal uncle, took him under 
his protection. He had a shop in the Fort, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pedarkhana and opposite the commissariat godown 
where he sold empty bottles. In those days, it was a lucrative 
trade to sell empty bottles. According to Vatcha, Jamsetjee 
served his apprenticeship for three years under his uncle.^ 
His leisure hours were passed in learning, Gujarati, English 
and elementary book-keeping." 

That Jamsetjee had to work day after day for some hours 
in the shop, that he had to go day after day for some hours 
to sell empty bottles, that he had to pass his leisure hours in 
studies,—these must have been very irksome to a roving 
restless spirit like his. 

Jamsetjee hated to see life through a key-hole. In un¬ 
eventful monotony, week after week passed, and month after 
month. He loved to plunge himself into the hazardous hinter¬ 
lands of high adventures. Nothing but a narrow horizon com¬ 
manded his view from where he sat behind the counter; noth¬ 
ing but a narrow horizon presented to him limited opportu¬ 
nities. He understood that he who did not look ahead, 
remained behind. He longed to rise. His mother’s prophecy, 
his father’s last words, made him ambition the heights. 
Like all young men on the threshold of life, he dreamed; and 
he resolved to make his dreams come true. And they did. 

He had heard of Hirji Jivan Readymoney, who was the 

1 Vatcha, op. cit., p. 66.5. 

2. cf. Vatcha, op. cit., p. 665; cf. Nazir, op. cit., p. 8; cf., Ramsay, 
op. cit., p. 6; cf. Madon, op. cit., p. 14; cf. Petigara and Marshall, 
op. cit., p. 2. 
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first Parsi to visit China in 1756.' This opened up vast and 
virgin vistas of trade and profit to his commerce-conscious 
mind. His Odyssey of adventures was about to begin." 

Due to a lecuna of authentic records, it is not possible 
to give exact dates of Jamsetjee’s voyages to China. But it is 
agreed that he visited China four times between 18(X) and 
1808." 

Nowadays a person going to China by sea would not take 
more than fourteen days in a 20,000-ton liner. Travelling 
comfortably and prosaically, without meeting with any 
adventures or mishaps. But it was not so about 150 years ago, 
when Jamsetjee made his trip in a sailing vessel of about a 
thousand tons. Those were the days when passengers had to 
cook their own food. They had to live uncomfortably week 
after week and month after month, and had to put up with 
insanitary conditions. Those were the days when small ships 
had to brave the fury of the waves and winds; when every¬ 
day brought dread of shipwreck, and tlie greater dread of 
encountering sea-rovcr.s, who always swarmed the far-eastern 
waters. Chair-warming champions of today would never have 
loved such hazardous voyages. 

Jam.setjee had closed the first volume of his life and 
opened the second, as his ship sailed out of the harbour and 
the landmarks of Bombay slowly faded away. 

Jamsetjec’s first voyage was a milestone to mark his 
maturity. He had joined the hazardous struggle to win riches. 
Difficulties of his early life had put an edge to his 
adventurous spirit. All these added to his razor-keen faculty 
for commerce and his innate business shrewdness. His fund 
of indomitable courage and self-reliance were bound to take 
him far. 

Jamsetjee went to China as his cousin Tabak s tjwhtu. 
Hence, his first voyage was more in the nature of an appren¬ 
ticeship, and “by a diligent discharge of his duties he satisfied 
his superior, and they returned to Bombay e ach with a favour- 

1. cf. Sheppard, op. cit., p. 120. 

2. Vide: Appendix 1-3. 

3. Ibid. 
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able opinion of the other”.^ Now let us examine the profit 
and loss side of the venture. Nazir maintains that Jamsetjee’s 
whole fortune consisted of Rs. 130 and that “when he return¬ 
ed to these shores he had not increased his fortune by more 
than fifty rupees in a year and a half of service—an unequi¬ 
vocal proof of the rigid honesty with which he must have 
served his superior”.^ Madon puts his capital to Rs. 120 
and the profit to Rs. 30.*^ Wadia wants readers to believe 
—perhaps he was thinking of Income Tax authorities—that 
Jamsetjee’s fortune was reduced from Rs. 180 to Rs. 150/ 

If Jamsetjee did not make money during his first voyage 
to China, at least he enriched his mind, added greatly to his 
range of observation, increased his knowledge of men and 
manners, widened his outlook, and realized the profit-making 
potentialities of China trade. 

I rom the very beginning, Jamsetjee displayed business 
ability of a very high order. The Chinese merchant-princes 
were highly impressed by his astute business sense, his sales- 
talk, and his business integrity. It is narrated that one day in 
Tabak’s office, while Jamsetjee was discussing business with 
some Chinese merchants, he was closely watched by a pro¬ 
minent businessman. He told his friend, who had accompanied 
him to Tabak’s office, that in days to come that Parsi youth 
would become very rich and powerful, and perhaps, his em¬ 
ployer might be employed by him (Jamsetjee).'^ Both parts 
of this prophecy came true. For in a short time, Tabak lost 
his fortune, and Jamsetjee sent him to China as his agent; 
and in a few years Jamsetjee did become rich and powerful. 

It is difficult to say how long Jamsetjee stayed in Bom¬ 
bay before embarking for China on his second visit. This 
time Jamsetjee did not go to China as Tabak’s mehta but as 
his uncle Battliwaia’s partner. His genius for commerce, his 


1. Nazir, op. cit., p. 13. 

2. Ibid, p. 13. 

3. Madon, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

4. Jal H. Wadia, Centenary Volume of Sir J. J. P. B. Institution 
p. 31. 

5. Madon, op. cit., p. 15; Nazir, op. cit., pp. ix-x; Vatcha, op. cit., 
p. 667 
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Sterling honesty, and his lofty business integrity were recog¬ 
nised by many, and they loaned him a sum of about thirty- 
five to forty thousand rupees.* 

Some of the chroniclers do not give any information 
regarding his second visit to China. Nazir slates: ‘Tn his 
second voyage to China his ship was overtaken by storm, 
just as it was on the point of entering the harbour, and with 
great discomfort he escaped the impending disaster.” ^ 
Vatcha also describes this incident, but does not ascribe it 
particularly to his second visit. During a storm his ship ran 
aground on a sand-reef and the passengers were ordered to 
take to the boats. It is stated that Jamsetjee had with him 
several strings of pearls of great value. His servant, Hormasji 
Khurshedji Porter—who was nicknamed “Burni”!—saved the 
pearls at the imminent risk of his own life. After this incident, 
the grateful employer never went any where without his faith¬ 
ful employee." In after years, Jamsetjee gave him a two- 
storied house as a gift. It is well-known that in after years, 
he not only gave gifts of big and small houses to his poor 
relatives, but gifts of houses were also given to his managers, 
servants, cooks, coachmen, barber and dhobi. Most of the 
houses situated outside the Fort in Battliwala Moholla were 
Jamsetjee’s gifts to his relations and employees.'* 

It is not ascertainable how long Jamsetjee stayed in 
China, but it is reasonable to believe that he prospered, for 
he paid off the loan with interest, and was ever grateful to 
those who helped him to start his own business. Like Alex¬ 
andre Dumas, he believed that ”we are never quits with those 
who oblige us, for when we do not owe them money we owe 
them gratitude.” 

Jamsetjee’s homeward voyage was as adventurous as his 
adventurous spirit could have wished. He was a passenger on 
one of the vessels of the East India Company’s fleet. The 
fleet was under the command of Sir Nathaniel Dance, an able 

1. cf. Madon, op. cit., p 15; cf. Nazir, op. cit., p. 14; cf. Ramsay, op 
cit., p. 6; cf. Wadia, op. cit., p. 32. 

2. Nazir, op. cit., p. 14: cf. Wadia, op. cit., p. 32. 

3. Vatcha, op. cit., p. 666. 

4. Madon, op. cit., p. 169 (foot-note). 
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and daring British admiral. Those were the days of the French 
Revolution. England was at war with France. When his fleet 
was half way from China, the French men-of-war under Ad¬ 
miral Linois hove in sight. One of the French ships gave a 
broadside, and the battle began. A fierce battle went on for 
some hours, and ended in the victory of the English. In this 
battle, Jamsetjee received his baptism of fire. In due time, 
Jamsetjee landed safely with his precious merchandise on the 
Apollo Pier, to the great joy of his friends and relatives. 

Before his second voyage to China, Jamsetjee was on the 
lowest rung of the ladder; but it is when a person is lowest 
on the wheel of fortune, that the wheel turns round and raises 
him. Jamsetjee had left poverty behind him for ever. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF BOMBAY 

Frowns of Fortune were no strangers to Jamsetjee. They 
came to him regularly like Job's messengers. But he faced 
trials and tribulations with a truly Greek fortitude. Perhaps, 
he believed that “they that sow in tears shall reap in joy“.' 
Two great calamities still awaited him in the near future. 

Shortly after Jamsetjee's arrival from China, and shortly 
before his marriage, he sufTered a crippling financial blow. 
But he was made of sterner stuff than others. Perhaps, he 
believed like the ancient Hellenes in an Inexorable Fate; per¬ 
haps, his mother’s prophecy, his father’s last words, gave him 
courage to face adverse circumstances; perhaps, his strength 
of character, his indomitable will, his resolve never to submit 
or yield to misfortunes, carried him through all these trials. 
The Great Fire of Bombay destroyed his merchandise and he 
suffered a great financial loss. 

It was February 17, 1803. A day that was long remember¬ 
ed in the long annals of the First City in India. In the morn¬ 
ing, a great fire broke out in the Fort area. It started from 
the stables in Harjivan Lala’s Wadi which belonged to Arde- 
shir Dadabhoy. The attempts of the fire-brigade, in those far 
off days, were of little avail against the raging monster of 
leaping flames. It is stated in the Gazetteer of Bombay City 
and Island: “The precise date of the constitution of a fire- 
brigade for Bombay cannot be definitely stated, but the fact 
that in 1777 Col. Lee was allowed Rupees four a day ‘for 
his trouble in superintending the fire-engines’ shows that 
arrangements of some kind were in existence at that date. 
Judging however by the great havoc and loss caused by the 

I. Psalms, 126, 5. 
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fire of 1803. these arrangements cannot have been very 
complete.” ^ 

A strong wind added fuel to the flame. It blew throughout 
the day and did not abate till midnight. The fire spread far 
and wide, its hissing tongues gutted nearly the whole Fort 
area. The authorities tried their level best, but without meet¬ 
ing with any success. With great difficulty, all the important 
letters and documents were removed from the Secretariat. The 
then Governor of Bombay, Jonathan Duncan, and his staff 
were on the spot all the time. The military under General 
Nicol, and the Marines under Vice-Admiral Renier fought the 
flames with great gallantry, and strove their best to stop the 
raging conflagration from spreading. The leaping flames roar¬ 
ed through the streets and narrow lanes, destroying houses, 
godowns, business premises, churches, temples, markets, and 
barracks. By sunset, the merchants succeeded in saving some 
of their merchandise, and the house-holders, their goods and 
chattels. 

Then the wind changed its direction, and the leaping mon¬ 
ster of devastating flames roared its way in the direction of 
the arsenal. This led to panic, and all hopes of saving Bombay 
were lost. It was only after midnight that the wind dropped 
to a breeze, and the hardpressed people heaved a sigh of 
relief. By three in the morning, the flames died down after a 
day’s orgy of destruction, desolation, and death. The burning 
houses kept on smouldering for three more days, and for days 
together a heavy pall of smoke and acrid fumes hung over 
the city. Awe-inspiring was the sepulchral silence of the streets. 
The hand of affliction and devastation had fallen heavily on 
the shoulders of men. 

Naoroji Sorabji Sett gave his bungalow to house the 
homeless Government officials. Pestonji Bomanji Wadia gave 
shelter and food to the homeless Parsis in his palace at Parel. 
Others had to take shelter in open spaces. 

Over a thousand houses, three-fourths of the bazaar— 
known as Mahomed’s Market^—churches, temples five bar- 

1. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, p. 49 

2. Ibid, p. 53, 
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racks and an agiary—Hirii Vatcha Ram Modi's agiary at 
Modikana ’—were completely destroyed. Several precious 
lives were lost. Goods and merchandise worth a few lacs of 
rupees were burnt to ashes." Jamsetjee lost almost half of 
his newly acquired wealth. 

How the fire originated was never definitely known; but, 
to quote the words of the Hon'ble Jonathan Duncan in a letter 
to the Court of Directors: “So great and violent was the con¬ 
flagration that at sunset the destruction of every house in the 
Fort was apprehended. The flames directed their course in a 
south-easterly direction from that part of the Bazaar opposite 
to the Cumberland Ravelin quite down to the King's Bar¬ 
racks. During the whole of the day every effort was used to 
oppose its progress, but the fierceness of the fire driven rapid¬ 
ly on by the wind baffled all attempts; nor did it visibly abate 
till nearly a third part of the town within the walls had been 
consumed.” 

All the chroniclers maintain that the fire started from 
the stables in Harjivan Lala's Wadi, and it is on this very site 
that years afterwards Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Parsi Benevolent 
Institution was built. 

1. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, History of the Parsi Panchayat of 
Bombay, vol. 1, pp. 8-9. 

2. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. ii, pp. 130-131. 

3. Ibid. 
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JAMSETJEE’S GIRL-WIFE 

Hand in hand life walks with hope. When greater if; the 
hour of darkness, greater shines hope in the hearts of men. 
Despite the crippling loss sustained by Jamsetjce in the Great 
F'ire of Bombay, he did not postpone his wedding-day. 

According to the ancient custom borrowed from the 
Hindus, Jamsetjee was betrothed in his infancy to his cousin 
Avabai. She was Framji Nusscrwanji Battliwala’s daughter. 
Her father was Jamsetjee’s massa, employer and afterwards 
his partner. 

Jamsetjee and Avabai were married in Bombay on Tues¬ 
day, March 1, 1803, i.e., twelve days after the devastating fire 
of Bombay. Only one biographer maintains that Jamsetjee and 
Avabai were married on the 13th and not on the 1st, but 
there is no authentic evidence to support this statement.^ 
Jamsetjee was twenty years of age and his wife was a girl of 
ten. 

“According to the law of Zoroaster,” writes Karaka, “a 
boy or girl ought not to be married before the age of fifteen, 
and this rule must have been observed by the ancient Persians; 
but among a number of customs which the Parsis in India 
adopted from the Hindus must unfortunately be included that 
of early marriages.” ^ 

It is a moth-eaten custom to consult an astrologer to name 
the auspicious day for marriage. It is so often said that mar¬ 
riages are made in heaven, but it is upto the astrologer to find 
the will of heaven! 

“On the wedding day,” observes Karaka, “large parties 
are invited by the parents of the bride and bride-groom 

1. Madon, op. cit., p. 17 

2. Karaka, op. cit., vol. i, p. 170. 
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to witness the nuptial ceremony, which takes place in the 
evening, after the custom of the Hindus, and according to the 
promise given to the Rana of Sanjan by the ancestors of the 
present Parsis on their landing at that place." ' 

The first five years of the married life of this ten-year 
old girl were bound to be fraught with acute anxiety for her 
husband s safety. The girl-w'ife could not cure the wander¬ 
lust of her adventure-loving husband. 

It pleases our fancy to wonder, what the girl-bride asked 
of God on her wedding day. Did she pray for health, wealth, 
and long life for both? Did she ask God for rich clothes and 
jewellery, a large house with servants to minister to her needs? 
Did she pray to the Giver of Bounties, to make her husband 
famous and honoured amongst men? But enough of these. 

Did she, even in her wildest imagination think that her 
husband would be in a few years’ time a merchant-prince of 
Bombay? Would she have believed an astrologer, if he had 
told her that she was destined to be a matriarch famous in 
the annals of her community? Or, would she have believed 
a soothsayer if he had told her that her husband would become 
the first Indian Knight and Baronet: that he would build 
hospitals and schools, waterworks and dharamsalas, and give 
princely sums in catholic charities? Would she have believed 
^ gypsy^ she had told her that lavish banquets would be 
given at their residence; that governors and British aristocrats 
would deem it an honour to accept his hospitality; that she 
would be the first woman to be emancipated from the age-old 
barbarous custom which treated women like goods and chat¬ 
tels; that she would shower handfuls of silver coins all the 
way as her palanquin moved through the mohoUas of Navsari? 

Avabai gave birth to seven sons and three daughters. The 
first four sons: Burjor, Behram, Faram, and Behram, died 
during their infancy. Two daughters: Goolbai and Jivanbai 
also died at an early age. After them came, Cursetjee. Rus- 
tomjee, Sorabjee, and Pirojbai. 

Avabai was an exemplary house-wife and mother. She 
devoted her attention to the careful upbringing of her children, 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 176-177. 
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Like the perfect woman from the Scriptures^ she made her 
home an oasis of happiness and peace, “for she openeth her 
mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue was the law of kind¬ 
ness.” ^ Like her husband, Avabai also loved the poor; 
for “she stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy”.^ Throughout her long life, 
Vv'hich came to a close on January 24, 1870, she was just one 
of God’s noble-hearted women, who was born valiant and 
never faltered, despite all the large vicissitudes of life. 


1. Proverbs, 31, 26. 

2. Ibid, 31, 20. 
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.... THAT GATHERED GOLDEN MOSS 

It is a universal fact that money is a goad that drives all 
men. Besides. Jamsetjee had tasted the heady wine of adven¬ 
tures. and hence, he could not or would not rest at home. 

So he embarked for China for the third time. Chroniclers 
are silent about his third voyage. It indicates that he went 
and returned without meeting with any hair-raising adventures. 
Neither storms nor shipwrecks, neither naval battles with the 
French nor encounters with sea-rovers, supplied their quota 
of thrills and perils to adventure-crazy Jamsetjee. It appears 
that he made good use of his time and succeeded in consoli¬ 
dating his increasing business by establishing agencies in 
Madras, Bengal, the west coast of Sumatra, Singapore, Siam, 
the Archipelago, Manilla, Egypt, and England.^ 

The date of the fourth voyage to China is available. 
Jamsetjee sailed on an English man-of-war Brunswick on 
June 30, 1805, and returned to Calcutta on December 5, 1805. 

Jamsetjee wrote a letter in Gujarati to a friend in Bombay, 
describing his captivity on board the ship Brunswick, which 
was captured by the French, on its way to China from Bom¬ 
bay. This letter has been recorded by biographers and believed 
to be authentic by Dosabhai Framji Karaka and Patell.^ It 
was first published in the columns of the Bombay Courier of 
April 19. 1806. 

“Even at this distant date this letter will be read with 
interest,” writes Karaka, “not only on account of the event 
which was sufficiently rare in that period of the decline of 
French naval power and for the incidents it relates, but 

1. cf. Wadia, op. cit., p. 33; cf. Nazir, op. cit., p. 18. 

2. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 79; Bomanjee Byramjee Patell, Parsec 
Prakash, vol. i, p. 105 (foot-note). 
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because of the illustrious person who wrote it, and who in 
later years proved to be one of the greatest benefactors not 
only of his race but of mankind at large: — 

“On the 30th June last, at two o’clock, we embarked 
on board the ship Brunswick, and sailed from Bombay, and 
anchored off Undery Chandcry. On 1st July we set sail again. 
On the 4th of the same month the ship James Drummond 
parted our company, and the Cambrian on the 6th. The 
Sarah joined us, and on reaching Point de Galle on the 11th 
we sighted two French men-of-war, the Marengo of seventy- 
four guns and the frigate Belle-poule, forty-four guns. The 
Brunswick made a signal, but it was not answered. The Sarah 
was signalled to go to shore, but the French man-of-war 
prevented her doing so. At twelve o’clock they fired five guns, 
but the Brunswick could return only two. We were then 
boarded, when Captain Grant lowered the colours, and 
delivered the ship over. At the same time the man-of-war 
and the frigate took formal possession of the Brunswick. They 
then turned towards the Sarah, but she soon went out of sight, 
and they had to come hack unsuccessful. It was said at the 
time that the Sarah struck against a rock and was broken up. 
At night a close watch was kept on us. On the morning of 
the 12th the captain, the officers, and the crew were carried 
on board the man-of-war, leaving the chief mate, the doctor, 
Mr. Barrow, Mr. Morris, and the passengers, in the Brunswick. 
At two o’clock a French captain, shipmates, and a number 
of crew came on board the Brunswick and took charge of 
her. The French man-of-war and the frigate sailed towards 
the south of Ceylon. On their way they met an American 
vessel, which spoke of five British ships as cruising about 
the Mauritius. The French squadron thereupon followed us 
and overtook us on the 29th. 

“When the French captured us they inquired of us where 
the James Drummond and Cambrian had proceeded, and were 
told that they and the Brunswick and the Sarah had started 
with the intention of sailing for China. There were some 
French prisoners on board the Prime, who were sent to the 
Mauritius. In consequence of this information the French 
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man-of-war and the frigate stayed at Ceylon for a further 
period of about fifteen days. There was no water on the 
Brunswick. The French, however, supplied water. A sealed 
letter was delivered to the French captain, with verbal instruc¬ 
tions to open it when parting their company, and to follow 
the directions therein given. 

“In latitude 22 degrees, longitude 78, we sighted eleven 
Fnglish ships on the 9th August. The weather was then cloudy 
and the distance at which we saw them great. The wind was 
blowing very hard, and owing to the clouds one ship could 
not be distinguished from the other. One vessel, however, 
came forward and made a signal, to which the French did 
not reply. The Brunswick was signalled, however, to continue 
her course. The English and French vessels then took their 
course towards the Brunswick. But the wind was so strong that 
they could not face it. At six o’clock, however, the French and 
English fired against each other for about half an hour, the 
result being that the French lost seven men who were killed, 
and fifteen wounded. At night they furled up the sails and 
anchored. The next morning the English fleet formed up a line, 
five of the big ships in front, and the remaining six in the 
rear. The French were dismayed at the formidable array of 
ships, and. thinking these ships carried eighty and seventy- 
four guns respectively, turned back. But the English men-of- 
war chased for two hours. The Brunswick, as directed, 
continued her course, and arrived at Madagascar, a Sidi s 
country, on the 22nd August. Here we took provisions and 
water, and again set sail on the 31st August. On the 16th 
September we sighted the Cape of Good Hope, and at mid¬ 
night we let go two of our anchors in False Bay, thirty-five 
fathoms deep. The wind being strong, both the cables broke, 
and a third one was then cast. At six o’clock on the morning 
of the 17th we cut the cable and went away. We entered the 
Table Bay River and sent a large boat to the man-of-war for 
a cable, but the boisterous weather swamped the boat, and 
we could get no cable, though we fired every moment a signal 
gun. The Brunswick went ashore in the river, and at nine 
o’clock struck the ground, and was a good deal shaken. 
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Thank God! there being no rock, but only sand, the vessel 
was not injured. We asked the captain to let us go ashore, 
but he said the admiral’s orders were not to permit any one 
to land. We passed the night in a very sad mood. When we 
were captured at Ceylon we asked the French captain to 
allow us to go on shore, but he gave us hopes that he would 
permit us to land at the Mauritius and return the passengers 
their goods and articles. The following day the admiral himself 
came on board, when we entreated him to restore us our 
goods. That high functionary informed us that our personal 
luggage and provisions, but not the goods of trade, would 
be given back to us. The captain thereupon directed us to 
bring up our things, which we did. He searched our kit, and 
he seized two pieces of agahana (a kind of thin striped mull- 
mull), bags of rice, and a case of liquor, belonging to me, 
but allowed me to keep a small trunk with my wearing 
apparel. I asked for a bag of rice, but it was refused. My 
things were all put into a boat, and wc were sent on shore. 
Here we met Captain Grant, before whom we all cried for 
our sufferings and privations. He consoled and comforted us. 
We thanked God for having freed us from the hands of the 
French. There was an Englishman with us named Mr. Turner. 
He had on board an American boat 3,000 dollars on account 
of the Honourable East India Company. The officers and 
crew of the Brunswick were sent to Sessantilz, where Mr, 
Turner resided. On the recommendation of Captain Grant Mr. 
Turner took me to his house. At the time there was a great 
scarcity of rice, and even for 35 or 40 dollars one could not 
get a bag of rice. There was an order that each man was to 
eat half a pound of rice a day, wheaten cakes and apples three 
days in a week. Sheep’s meat is cheap, but the rest of edibles 
dear. On our voyage to Madagascar we were ill-treated by 
the Lascars, who were sent from the men-of-war on board 
the Brunswick, The French captain was informed that a 
conspiracy was laid by the Parsi, Mussulman, and the four 
Englishmen to murder him. Thereupon he put us all under 
arrest, and we were threatened with still worse treatment. But 
amongst the four Englishmen there happened to be one who 
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THAT GATHERED GOLDEN MOSS 


knew French, and who explained the circumstances and got 
our kit searched, and on finding no dangerous instruments 
with any of us, the captain again set us at large. Our troubles 
in this respect were inexpressible. 

“When we arrived at Sessantilz we found a Danish ship 
ready to sail for Bengal. Captain Grant told us that he would 
send us to Bengal by that ship. The commander of that vessel 
said he had no berths available. 1 said that I would be willing 
to be stowed away in any part of the ship. The commander 
asked eight hundred dollars for the Parsi and Mussulman 
passengers, stating that such was the order of the owners. 
Captain Grant contended that he carried passengers for Rs. 
400 a head from Bombay to China, and that as these people 
were robbed, there ought to be some concession made. But 
the commander was inexorable. 1 argued that as we did not 
want to sit at the table, nor ask for liquor or wine, why such 
an exorbitant sum as eight hundred dollars was demanded? 
Captain Grant persuaded us to accept the offer, as no other 
vessel would be available during the year; and if one was 
at our service, the passage money would not be a jot less. 
Even if we remained the scarcity of food was so great that 
starvation stared us in the face. There was only sheep’s meat 
obtainable, and during the captain’s absence we would be 
neglected. I implored Captain Grant to conclude the bargain 
one way or the other. Eventually it was arranged that I should 
give a bill of exchange on myself for eight hundred sika 
rupees, payable in Calcutta, the whole passage money for all 
of us being Rs. 1,600. 

“At False Bay we requested Captain Grant to get one 
bag of rice from the admiral, and the latter officer gave a note 
for my things, but the French captain flung it away. On the 
21st September we sailed from False Bay with one hundred 
pounds of rice purchased with thirty dollars, and half a bag 
clandestinely taken by me. Before proceeding to St. Helena 
Captain Grant recommended me to Captain Fasteau of the 
Danish ship. On board his vessel we used to get one biscuit 
a head in the morning, and at four or five o’clock some 
khichri or boiled rice. In this manner we struggled on, border- 
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ing on starvation. The Danish captain, for sixteen hundred 
sika rupees, gave us such miserable berths that they v^ere 
worse than those on a country craft which we get for Rs. 50; 
but there was no help, as our necessity was paramount. He 
gave one pot of water between nine men both for cooking 
and drinking. 

“For about fifteen days after we left Ceylon, till we 
reached Achin, the cold was severe, severer than that experi¬ 
enced in China. My sufferings and privations were such as 
I had never before experienced, and I am unable to express 
them in writing. 

“When the Brunswick struck on shore she made seven¬ 
teen feet of water; the pump was constantly at work, day and 
night, but the quantity could not be lessened. The cargo, 
consisting of shark-fins, bales of cotton, and sandal-wood, was 
more or less damaged. At the Cape, there being only two or 
three merchants, they thought they would be able to buy up 
the goods at a low price,—the rigging, cordage, masts, etc., 
being serviceable for the men-of-war. The merchants at the 
Cape conjectured that, as there were no purchasers, the ship 
and cargo would hardly fetch fifty to sixty thousand dollars. 
But had the ship been to the Mauritius the goods would be 
sold at high prices, as it was the entrepot whence ships sailed 
with goods for China; but they could not sail for that island, 
as English men-of-war and frigates were cruising off Mauri¬ 
tius. There they were taking on provisions and water, and 
were awaiting the arrival of two frigates from the Bay of 
Bengal. At the time we sailed from False Bay we sighted 
something like a frigate entering the river, but where she went 
we do not know. 

“On the 26th November, while we were approaching the 
Bay of Bengal, a French privateer, carrying fourteen guns, 
steered towards us. Within the preceding seven days she had 
captured three English ships, with their captains, officers, and 
men, numbering one hundred in all, who were put on board 
an American vessel. The said privateer spoke to us and went 
away. On the 28th November we anchored off the harbour of 
the Bay of Bengal, waiting for a pilot to steer us home. On 
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the 2nd December a boat came alongside, in which were 
Captain Macnelance of the ship Waldegrave (on his way from 
China to Bengal) and Captain Dundas of the Fhamix. Both 
these gentlemen came on board of our ship to ask for some¬ 
thing to eat. But there was scarcely anything with us. How¬ 
ever, the captain gave them some ham, beef, and biscuits. 
Captain Macnelance in reply to a question informed me that 
the first fleet that had sailed from Bombay was safe in China, 
and the last met him near Malacca. Everything in China 
was very dear at the time, so much so that it baffled descrip¬ 
tion. On the 3rd December we took the pilot, and on the 5th 
at midnight we safely landed at Calcutta.'’ ^ It is strange 
that in this letter Jamsetjee has inadvertently omitted to 
mention the help he got from some English ladies who were 
about to leave the Cape for Calcutta on board a Dutch 
vessel.^ 

“One morning, as he (Jamsetjee) was sitting alone on 
the steps of a house,” writes Nazir, “he heard that some 
ladies and gentlemen were about to leave the place for Cal¬ 
cutta in a Dutch ship.” ‘ What were Janisctjec's thoughts 
as he sat on the steps of a house thousands of miles away 
from his beloved homeland? 

Jamsetjee's world had crashed the day he reached the 
Cape, his rich cargo was confiscated, he was starved, ill- 
treated, and robbed by his Erench captors; but it is unwise 
to think that he lost courage and was in despair. He knew 
that out of the ruins, out of the world that had crashed above 
him, another world would rise phixnix-like to lead him from 
one success to another. Jamsetjee had only rendered unto 
Destiny what belonged to Destiny, and nothing more. In happy 
days to come. Destiny will render unto Jamsetjee what 
Jamsetjee deserved, and nothing more. 

As he sat on the steps of a house, it may be that the 
fare that memory put before him to eat was as bitter as the 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 79-88. 

2. cf. Madon, op. cit,, p. 26; cf. Nazir, op. cit., pp. 21-22; cf. 

“Munsookh,” Munsookhee Gunznanieh, p. 294; cf. Wadia, op. 
cit., p. 41. 

3. Nazir, op. cit., p. 21. 
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apples of the Dead Sea, but undoubtedly, it was with the 
teeth of hope that he chewed it. If Destiny was inexorable, 
so was Jamsetjee's proud defiant spirit. 

As he set on the steps of a house, did Jamsetjee’s mind 
travel back along the long road he had trodden? Did his 
thoughts walk hand in hand with bitter memories of futile 
struggle against Fate? Did he think that this was the biggest 
and the last adventure in his adventure-goaded career? 

After a stay of a few weeks in Calcutta, Jamsetjee 
returned to Bombay. Great was the joy of his girl-wife, 
relations, and friends to see him alive, for they had given up 
all hopes of seeing him again. 

Captivity, financial losses, and perils at sea had failed 
to cure the wander-lust of this Indian Odysseus. So he left 
Bombay on his fifth and his last visit to China, and returned 
before the end of 1807. 

At twenty-five, when thousands move about the streets 
in search of clerical jobs, Jamsetjee had amassed a fortune. 

Another Odysseus had returned to his sea-girt Ithaca, 
with a new Odyssey of adventures behind him. 

This rolling stone had gathered golden moss! 
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A MERCHANT-PRINCE 

In those far off days of which we write, the Parsis were 
the pioneers in many spheres of life. The advent of British 
rule in India had opened up unexpected and unexplored fields 
to the commerce-conscious Parsis. But it was the trade with 
China that brought untold wealth to the community. Foreigners 
of repute have testified to the high business morality of the 
Parsis. Little wonder then that Sir John Malcolm, the distin- 
gui.shed statesman, said: “There is no body of natives in 
India so remarkable for their intelligence and enterprise as 
the Parsis. Bombay has owed its advancement in a great 
degree to this class.” ' 

Long before Malcolm, Gerald Aungier, Governor of 
Bombay, writing to the Court of Directors, in his letter dated 
December 15, 1773, mentions the presence in Bombay of 
“Percees (Parsis), an industrious people and ingenious in 
trade, wherein they totally employ themselves. There are at 
present a few of them, but we expect a greater number having 
gratified them in their desire to build a burying place for 
their dead on the island.” ^ 

Bayard Taylor, the American traveller, testifies that: 
“The Parsees, especially, form a community distinguished for 
its intelligence, enterprise and public spirit. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that more than half the wealth of Bom¬ 
bay is in the hands of this class. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the 
Parsi knight, presents one of the most striking examples of 


1. Dosabhoy Framjee Karaka, The Parsecs: Their History, Man¬ 
ners, Customs, and Religion (One-Volume), pp. 146-147 

2. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. ii, p. 66. 
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commercial success to be found in the history of any 
country.” ^ 

In the same strain writes Lady Falkland in her enter¬ 
taining book. The Parsees form a very large and industrious 
part of the Bombay population. They arc generally engaged 
in commerce, and the most wealthy and enterprising 
merchants in the island belonged to their community, and 
the greater part of the China trade is in their hands.” ^ 

And now two short excerpts from Mrs. Young’s book 
published in 1857: ‘The Parsecs are the most energetic people 
living, except the French. Nothing dismays them. . . . Whatever 
a Parsee undertakes, he does actively: occupation is agreeable 
to him for its own sake, and speculation is as the air he 
bieathes, a necessary item, as it were, in the requirements of 
his existence. She continues: ‘The Pansces are a most 
interesting people, whether we regard them in the past or 
present; and, as India owed much of its pomp and beauty 
to the results of the Mahomedan conquest, so all that is pro¬ 
gressive in the present day emanates from the Parsees.” 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, a former Governor of 
Bombay, in his introduction to Phiroze B. M. Malabari’s 
Bombay in the Makirif;, writes: “The enrichment of Indians 
through the operation of that trade is no where so conspicuous 
as in Bombay, where the Parsis were the pioneers of Indian 
enterprises which are now rivalled by those of Hindus and 
Mahomedans successfully following in their steps.” " 

The following sentences from the speech delivered by 
Lord Elphinstone at the Public Meeting held in the Town 
Hall on June 24, 1856 are cited here: “The manner in which 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy acquired his great wealth was hardly 
less honourable to himself and beneficial to the community 
than the mode in which he dispenses it. By strict integrity, by 
industry and punctuality in all his commercial transactions 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Bayard Taylor, op. cit., p. 39. 

Lady Falkland, Chow-Chow, vol. i, p. 80. 

Mrs. Young, The Moslem Noble, His Land and People, with 
some notices of the Parsees or Ancient Persians, pp. 107-108 110 
Malabari, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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he has contributed to raise the character of the Bombay 
merchant in the most distant markets.” ^ 

Manilal C. Parekh in his The Gospel of Zoroaster states: 
”It was in these early days of Bombay that the foundation 
of some of the biggest families such as the Modis, Wadias. 
Readymoneys, Patels etc., was laid, and these increased in 
wealth and power with the growth of Bombay. . . . The 
Parsees, besides, were the pioneers in the country in the matter 
of giving freely their money for the good of the people as 

a whole without any restriction of caste or creed.The 

charities of the Parsecs are comparatively the most cosmo¬ 
politan and the largest in the world.” ^ 

And now the last one. The Hon'ble Mr. S. Sinha said: 
“When I recall how the Parsee community numerically so 
small, is great beyond measure in social progress, political 
talents, constitutional agitation, commercial and industrial 
enterprise, and in large-hearted charity and philanthropy, and 
how much India owes in her march on the road to modern 
progress to her Parsee sons, I feel that one of the greatest 
and happiest days in the history of our country was that on 
which the Parsee refugees from Persia landed on the Indian 
shores.” 

Jamsetjee’s first few years as a businessman were not 
like the silvern streamlet that runs its gentle way through 
peaceful smiling meadows, but rather like the turbulent 
restless mountain gill that has to face and force many an 
obstacle before reaching the level plain. 

He started life with the insignificant sum of one hundred 
and twenty rupees, and in forty years had made over two 
crores of rupees.'^ This was due in no small a measure to 
his genius for commerce allied with his deep insight—both 
foreseeing and far-seeing. But above all, it was his unimpeach¬ 
able honesty and lofty business integrity that made him not 
only immensely rich but what is more, respected and honoured 
amongst men. 

1. Madon, op. cit.. pp. 476-477. 

2. Manilal C. Parekh, The Gospel of Zoroaster, pp. 293-294, 316. 

3. Jehangir Burjorji Sanjana, Ancient Persia and the Parsis, p. 576. 

4. Madon, op. cit., p. 30. 
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Jamsetjee’s father-in-law, Framji Nusscrwanji Battliwala, 
was still his partner, but it was Jamsetjee who directed their 
ever-increasing business. A few honest agents worked in far-off 
countries on the firm’s behalf. Cotton and opium were the 
principal commodities of trade. His shrewd commerce-consci¬ 
ous mind knew that a large percentage of profit was swallowed 
up in every voyage by heavy freight charges. To increase his 
firm’s profits and to decrease freight charges, he decided to 
buy a fleet of ships. 

Jamseljee’s mercantile genius was astoundingly high and 
it soared on fearless wings. The Napoleonic Wars were raging 
in Europe. The French Emperor was at the zenith of his 
power. Jamsetjee anticipated a sharp rise in the price of cotton, 
and shipped thousands of bales of cotton to foreign countries. 
The profits were colossal. Jamsetjee had acquired the Midas 
touch. Destiny was rendering unto Jamsetjee, what Jamsetjee 
deserved; for he had rendered unto Destiny what belonged 
to Destiny. 

In 1814, Jamsetjee bought his first ship bearing the name 
of Good Success to carry his valuable cargo to the Far East. 
This was followed by six big ships: Behramgore, Bombay 
Castle, Charlotte, Fort William, Mar Ananima, and Lanrick, 
This fleet led to a further increase of trade, but in a short 
time this was found to be inadequate to cope with his ever- 
expanding trade. Half a dozen or more ships were chartered 
by him for coastal trade.^ Jamsetjee’s far-sighted policy 
in owning a fleet of ships was paying rich dividends. 

On a colossal scale was Jamsetjee’s business, and colossal 
were his profits. “English, Parsis and Hindus bowed to his 
genius,” says Nazir, “and confessed his superiority in mer¬ 
cantile affairs.” ^ 

This prospering partnership between Jamsetjee and his 
father-in-law terminated with the latter’s death on September 
17. 1818, at an early age of forty-eight.”* 


1. Madon, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

2. Nazir, op. cit., p. 27. 

3. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 139. 
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After the demise of his father-in-law, Jamsetjee took in 
two new partners. Both possessed sterling honesty, and the 
firm was named Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy & Co. Each of the three 
partners was of a different race and religion. Jamsetjee was far 
in advance of his time. He was fortunately free from narrow 
communalism which is the hobgoblin of bigoted little minds. 
Motichand Amichand was “the very essence of a mild 
Hindoo”,^ and Mahomedali Rogay, a Concanese Mahomedan, 
was “a very pious and good-natured man’’.^ 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Sc Co. was luckily not run on the 
lines of most of the firms of today, where all the profits go 
to the employers, and the employees are refused even a square 
deal, or worse still, a square meal. Janisctjee’s firm made its 
agents opulent, its employees well-to-do and happy; and the 
result was that the firm evinced greater efficiency and greater 
loyalty.'* 

In 1821, the firm made huge profits by cornering the 
entire import trade of China. The firm of Jardine Matheison 
Si Co. was the principal agent of Jamsetjee in China. 

“A declension attributed to separate transactions of the 
Jain partner, Motichand, carried on, contrary to agreement, 
for his private account” ^ resulted in a separation of part¬ 
nership but did not bring about a breach of friendship between 
Amichand and Jamsetjee. 

In 1836, Jamsetjee’s eldest son Cursetjee and Furdoonji 
wSorabji Parakh joined the firm as partners, and the name of 
the fimi was changed to Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Sons S Co. In 
1844, Jamsetjee’s second son Rustomjee, and in 1850, his 
youngest son Sorabjee, joined the firm as partners. After 
Parakh’s death in 1842, the deceased partner’s sons also 
joined the firm. 

In after years, the prohibitive duties on the great staples 
of the China trade drastically reduced the margin of profit. 


1. Nazir, op. cit., p. 28. 

2. Ibid. 

3. cf. Ibid. 

4. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 9. 
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Again, in 1840. the firm suffered heavy losses during the 
China War. 

Jamsctjee invariably refused commission business lest the 
firm’s transactions be fettered by such vicarious engagements. 
‘Mt is to a strict and a very orderly system, carried into effect 
in every department under his own immediate superintendence, 
and with little subordinate help, that much of this success is 
to be attributed: but it can have been no less owing to the 
confidence universally reposed in his uprightness, clear-sighted¬ 
ness, liberality and skill.” ‘ It appears that many a Euro¬ 
pean and Indian firm was saved from ruin by the timely help 
of Jamsetjee. 

We record here the unique instance of Jamsetjee giving 
a helping hand to a ruined millionaire businessman of Bombay 
—Sir Roger de Faria. Sir Roger, a Catholic native of Goa, 
carried on a flourishing business in Bombay; he employed 
hundreds of workers. He was totally ruined when his ships 
were lost at sea. Jamsetjee’s open-handed gift is criticised by 
Ramsay in these words: “Very severe reverses of fortune had 
befallen a wealthy and respected fellow-townsman, who was 
neither Hindoo nor Parsee, but a native Catholic Christian; 
and the aid of Sir Jamsetjee, amounting to £10,000, was given 
to his family on a scale which was dictated rather by his 
sympathy with their feelings, than by any exact measurement 
of mere necessities.’' “ Ramsay has not stated that Jamsetjee 
also placed at de Faria’s disposal one of his bungalows at 
Mazagon.^ 

Jamsetjee had thus attained the summit of his ambition, 
though by no stretch of imagination could he be called as 
rich as Croesus. He had turned his dreams into reality; he 
had expanded his business beyond the limits of his ambitions 
in the past. His mother’s prophecy, his father’s last words, 
were being fulfilled. 


1. Ramsay, op. cil., pp. 9-10. 

2. Ibid. p. 18. 

3. cf. Vatcha, op. cit., p. 669; “Pherozegar”, op. cit., pp. 30-31; cf. 
(The author’s name is unascertainable), Our Exemplars, p. 331. 
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Like David, Jamsetjee “waxed greater and greater: for 
the Lord of hosts was with him"/ He prospered, because 
it is said: “The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree: 
he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon.” ^ 

1. 1, Chronicles, 11, 9. 

2. Psalms, 92, 12. 
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PUBLIC ACTIVITIES 

No memoir of Jamsetjcc’s life would be complete without 
giving even a brief account of his public activities which 
started from 1819 and lasted for two score years of his strenu¬ 
ous life. A brief survey of bis services to the public, as Sir 
Phero/eshah Mehta preferred to call public service^ seems 
to be the best way of giving some idea to readers of Jamset- 
jee's great influence, popularity and unpopularity, and civic 
sense. As his public activities were wedded to public bene¬ 
factions, it is not an easy task to divorce one from the other 
For the sake of uniformity, each sphere of his activities is 
treated in a separate chapter. 

To be active in the life of all communities was a pleasure 
to Jamsctjec. lie found life a long round of thronging opportu¬ 
nities to serve the poor and the down-trodden. Like Job of 
the Old Testament, Jamsetjee might well have said: “The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me: and 
I cau.sed the widow's heart to sing for joy. I put on righteous¬ 
ness, and it clothed me: my judgment was as a robe and a 
diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. 
I was a father to the poor: and the cause which I knew not 
I searched out.” ^ 

In 1819, Jamsetjee took part in the presentation ot an 
address to Mr. Pope^—Mayor and Recorder of Bombay—on 
the eve of his retirement. In 1823, a farewell address was 
presented to the Hon. Mr. Alexander Bell—a Member of 
Governor’s Council—who served Bombay for over thirty 
years. He was an old friend of the Indians, and Jamsetjee 

1. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, Some Unpublished and Later Speeches and 
Writings of the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, p. 260. 

2. Job, 29, 13-16. 
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took a leading part in honouring him. Under his leadership, 
Bombay merchants presented an address in 1826 to the retir¬ 
ing Government Solicitor, Mr. Morgan. The following year, 
he look part in the presentation of a farewell address to 
Major-General Samuel Wilson, who had served the “John 
Company” for many years, and who had been very popular 
with Indians of all classes. In 1827, due to the constant 
agitation of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., in the House of Com¬ 
mons, Indians were given the right to serve on juries. Jamsetjee 
was one of the first Indian jurors. Not being satislied with 
this, Jamsetjee along with a few other Indians, sent a petition 
to Parliament demanding the right of Indians to serve on 
Grand Juries and to be appointed Justices of the Peace. I'he 
petitioners also drew the attention of the august House to 
the high-handedness of judicial olliccrs in districts, which led 
to gross injustice to the poor.^ 

In 1830, Jamsetjee took a lead in presenting a farewell 
address and a “piece of plate” worth Rs. 3.000 to Capt. George 
Jervis—Secretary of the Native Education Society- for render¬ 
ing yeoman service to the cause of education in this city. In 
the same year, he was appointed a member of the newly- 
formed Agricultural and Horticultural Society." In January 
1832, addresses were presented to the retiring senior Members 
of Council, the Hon. Mr. John Romer, and the Hon. Mr. 
James Sutherland. Jamsetjee served on both these committees. 
On July 5, 1833, Jamsetjee, along with other Indians, served 
on the Grand Jury.’ On March 1, 1834, Indians w^crc for 
the first time appointed Justices of the Peace, and Jamsetjee 
was one of them. It is surprising to know that only the 
Justices of the Peace were allowed to use “Esquire” after 
their names. 

In 1835, the first Savings Bank was opened in Bombay, 
and Jamsetjee was appointed one of its directors. In the 
same year, he was appointed as one of the members on the 


1. Patcll, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 221-222. 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 39 

3. Palell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 258. 

4. Madon, op. cit., p 40. 
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committee of Bombay Native Dispensary which was started 
under Dr. Makie» to give free medical aid to the poor. In 
1836, he was elected a member of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In 1837, when Queen Victoria came to 
the throne, Jamsetjee served on the committee appointed to 
send an address of congratulations and loyalty to the young 
Queen.' 

Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., head of the big business house 
of Forbes & Co., was a great admirer of Indians. Jamsetjee 
and Wadiaji Hormasji were his fast friends. He left India in 
1811. It was due to his agitations in the House of Commons 
which led to granting of some rights to the Indians in the 
affairs of the State. In 1840, Jamsetjee took the lead in col¬ 
lecting subscriptions for the statue of this great-hearted Scotch¬ 
man. Out of Rs. 37,000 collected, Rs. 29,000 came from 
the Parsis. Jamsetjee’s contribution was Rs. 3.000. The statue 
was unveiled in the Town Hall in 1843.^ In 1840, Jamsetjee 
served on the committee appointed to send addresses of con¬ 
gratulations to Queen Victoria and Prince Albert on the 
occasion of their royal marriage. When the news reached 
Bombay in 1842 of the birth of the Prince of Wales (after¬ 
wards Edward the Peacemaker), Jamsetjee paid Rs. 3,000 
for the release of poor debtors from the Civil Jail.' In the 
same year, Jamsetjee was one of the committee appointed to 
raise funds in Bombay for the benefit of widows and orphans 
caused by the Afghan War. Jamsetjee contributed Rs. 1,000. 

In 1842, Jamsetjee was appointed a member of the 
Harbour Committee (Port Trust). In the following year, he 
became the only Indian director of the Bombay Bank. In the 
same year. Government had increased the salt-tax by Re. 1. 
This led to great hardship to the poor, who found the price 
of salt as much as the price of grains. In those days, one 
maund of rice cost Re. 1-4, whereas one maund of salt 
came to Re. 1-9. Jamsetjee and other merchants requested 
the Government not to increase the duty on salt, for the poor 


1. Madon, op. cit., p. 51. 

2. Ibid, p. 36, also foot-note. 

3. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 383. 
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would be badly hit by this new tax; but if they were badly 
in need of extra revenue they might levy heavy duties on 
luxury articles, so that the rich and not the poor were made 
victims.' 

In 1843, Jamsetjee was .selected to serve on a committee 
appointed to collect a fund for the endowment of a scholar¬ 
ship for medical students in honour of the Acting-Governor 
of Bombay, the Hon. Mr. G. W. Anderson. Jamsetjee’s 
donation of Rs. 1,000 was the highest. In the same year. 
Dr. Makie, who had started the Native Dispensary, was 
presented with an address by his Indian well-wishers, at 
Jamsetjee’s residence. 

The notorious “Bunder Gang” was a gang of unscrupu¬ 
lous businessmen who were in league with captains of cargo 
boats, that defrauded underwriters by shipping rubbish instead 
of genuine goods which were destroyed at sea. This went on 
for about four years, until they were brought to book by the 
clever Commissioner of Police, Mr. Forjetl. He thanked both 
Jam.sctjee and Manockjee Petit for their valuable assistance 
in laying the culprits by their heels.* 

Jamsetjee donated Rs. 500 to the fund for founding the 
Reid Scholarship in honour of the Hon. Mr. L. R. Reid, 
a Member of Council and the President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society." This was in 1849. Two years afterwards, Jamsetjee 
contributed Rs. 2,000 to the endowment fund of the Perry 
Professorship of Jurisprudence, in memory of Sir brskine 
Perry’s long connection with law and education in this 
country."’ In the same year, he was on the committee 
appointed to select and to send exhibits to the Grand Exhi¬ 
bition in England organi.sed under the auspices of Prince 
Albert. In the same year, he was appointed Vice-Chairman 
of the School of Industry founded by Dr. Buist. He contri¬ 
buted Rs. 1,750 towards its endowment fund. In 1857, this 


1. Madon, op. cit., p. 44. 

2. Ibid, p. 45. 

4. The cLzetlecr of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, p. 107 (foot¬ 
note). 
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school was re-named the David Sassoon Reformatory.^ A 
meeting of the subscribers to collect funds for founding the 
Sailors’ Home was held in 1852. Lord Falkland was the 
Patron, and Jamsetjee was chosen as one of the two Vice- 
Patrons." Due to his old age, Jamsetjee could not attend 
the meeting but donated Rs. 2,000 and showed his willing¬ 
ness to send a further sum of Rs. 6,000. 

Under the chairmanship of Jagannath Shankerseth, a 
meeting of prominent Indians was held in the Elphinstone 
Institution on August 26, 1852 to form a political organisation. 
It was named the Bombay Association. It was the first poli¬ 
tical association in the presidency to see the light of day. Its 
object was to lay before the rulers the just grievances of the 
people. Jamsetjee was elected the Hon. President of the 
Association. Dadabhai Naoroji, Bomanji H. Wadia, Cowasjec 
Jehangir Readyrnoney, Virjivandas Madhavdas, Manockjee 
Petit, Maneckji Liriiji Banaji, Khurshedji N. Cama, Framji N. 
Patel, Navroji Furdoonji, Dr. Bhau Daji, V. Shankerseth were 
some of the members. Rs. 28.561 were subscribed to its fund, 
of which Rs. 20,814 were given by the Parsis. Jamsetjee 
donated Rs. 3,000.^ It would not be out of place here to 
cite a few sentences from Dadabhai Naoroji's maiden speech: 
“Under the British Government we do not sulfer any great 
zoolum (oppression). We are comparatively happier under 
the kind Government than we are likely to be under any other. 
Whatever evil we have to complain of originates from one 
cause, viz., the ignorance of European officers coming fresh 
from home. With regard to many of the habits, customs, and 
usages prevailing in this country, these officers may pass laws 
or regulations injurious to the nation and yet fancy they have 
done their duty conscientiously. The authorities think them 
to be right, while the natives think otherwise. But if an 
Association like this be in existence, we can suggest improve¬ 
ments. These suggestions coming from such an Assembly 
must be listened to and perhaps adopted.” ^ 

1. cf. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, p. 257. 

2. Madon, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 

3. Patell, op. cit., vol. i. pp. 598-602. 

4. Masani, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
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PUBLIC ACTIVITIES 

When the Victor of Waterloo died in 1852, a public 
meeting was convened with Lord Falkland in the chair; and 
a committee was appointed to collect funds for the Wellington 
Testimonial. Jamsetjee served on this committee. He contri¬ 
buted Rs. 2,000 to the general fund and Rs. 3,000 to the local 
fund. Rs. 2,000 were also contributed by his sons.^ In 1855, 
under royal patronage, the Patriotic Fund was started to help 
wounded soldiers and widows of those who fell in the Russo- 
Turkish War. Jamsetjee’s donation was Rs. 5,000, and his 
sons contributed Rs. 2,500. Because of his old age, he could 
not attend the meeting, but his son read out his speech. The 
following are excerpts from his speech: ''Of none of the 
great evils which afflict our race do we form such inadequate 
conceptions as of the evils of war. War is exhibited to us in 
the dazzling dress of poetry, fktion, and history, where its 
horrors are carefully concealed beneath its gaudy trappings; 
or we see, perhaps, its plumes and epaulettes, and harlequin 
finery, we hear of the magnificence of the apparatus, the 
bravery of the troops, the glory of the victors, but the story 
of the wholesale miseries and wretchedness and wrongs which 
follow in its train is untold. . . . What nation is not groaning 
under w^ar-debts, the greatest of national burdens! Had the 
inconceivable sum wasted in the work of human butchery been 
applied to promote individual comfort and national pros¬ 
perity, the world would not now be so far behind as it is in its 
career of progress. . . . Our duty to relieve the sufferers in 
this great war would have remained the same whether the 
war had been a just one or not; but, considering the nature 
and objects of this war, we extend this relief now' more as 
a privilege than as a duty. ... To the call of our gracious 
Sovereign, and to the call of humanity, the Parsis, my lord, 
will cordially respond.”'' If we analyse these sentences, we 
find that Jamsetjee was a staunch believer in non-violence. 
His loyalty towards his rulers was unimpeachable, his views 
on the evils of war and burdens of national debt, were worthy 
of a statesman. 

J Patell, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 611-612. 

2. Karaka, op cil., vol. ii. pp 278-281. 
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Then came the horrors of the Mutiny. Bombay escaped 
without any serious incidents, thanks to the able handling of 
the situation by the then Commissioner of Police, Mr. Forjett. 
The grateful citizens of Bombay appreciated this by raising 
a fund in which Rs. 1,89,300 were subscribed. He did not 
forget his Indian friends, and named his house in England 
Cowasjee Jehan^ir Hall\ ' To help the sutTerers from Sepoys’ 
excesses, a public meeting was held on July 20, 1857. 
Jamsetjee was represented by his son, Cursetjec, who in a 
long speech exhorted the public to subscribe freely. Jamsetjee 
donated Rs. 2,500. 

The Mutiny brought to an end the rule of the Eiast India 
Company, and Queen Victoria became Empress of India. 
The proclamation was read from the steps of the Town Flail 
on November 1, 1858. Bombay was en fete that day. Public 
and private buildings were gaily decorated and brilliantly 
illuminated. It is on record that Jam.setjee’s Fort House was 
the best decorated and illuminated building in Bombay.^ 
This chapter clearly shows that Jamsetjee worked un¬ 
ceasingly for the progress of all communities. He was the 
acknowledged leader, not only of the Parsis, but also of all 
communities, he never hesitated in doing his duty. It is 
written in the Vendidad: ‘‘He is a thief of duty, who fails in 
his obligations to others.” 

1. Madon, op. cit., p. 60 

2. cf. Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha. My Recollections of Bombay, pp. 
168-170. 

3 Dr. Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, Ancient Iranian Literature, 
p. 115. 
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FIRE.FLOOD.FAM INF 

In this chapter we shall deal with Jamsctjee’s large- 
hearted catholic charities to the unfortunate victims of lire, 
flood, and famine. Human suffering in any guise was a sure 
passport to his deep sympathies and it led to his unsurpassed 
philanthropy. 

Jamsetjee rendered yeoman services to the sufferers from 
the Great Fire of Surat in 1837. In 18()3, he himself had 
suffered a heavy loss in the devastating lire of Bombay; his 
heart went out to the homeless and the afflicted. He did not 
let the grass grow under his feet and came forward to help 
the victims with a ready purse in a ready hand. 

It was the evening of April 24, 1837. The fire broke out 
in a Parsi house at five o'clock, and due to the great scarcity 
of water, five houses were burnt down in a few minutes. Then 
began a grim orgy of death, destruction, and desolation, which 
went on for twelve days; and reduced half the city to ruins.* 
So great was the conflagration that street after street and 
lane after lane, disappeared in a blaze of leaping, roaring 
flames, and blinding acrid smoke. So great was the intensity 
and fury of the flames that house after house, standing cheek 
by jowl, disappeared without a trace. vSo great was the deso¬ 
lation that half the city with hundreds of inohollas, twenty 
thousand houses, hundreds of shops, mandirs, and bazaars, 
disappeared as if touched by a magician s wand.'^ 

Thousands of Hindus and Parsis were rendered home¬ 
less and penniless; hundreds of them escaped by the skin of 

1. cf. Nazir, op. cit., 7 p- 32-33; cf. Petigara and Marshall, op. 

2. df.’Patell op. cil., vol. i, pp. 303-304; cf. Nazir, op. cit., p. 33; 
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their teeth; the rich and the poor alike lost their all. Such 
was the havoc caused by this great leveller—Fire. 

Death, destruction, desolation! Starvation stalked on the 
heels of these devouring monsters and added to the sum total 
of human misery. It may be that this appalling disaster that 
overwhelmed the ancient city of Surat was sent by some 
dixinity that had grown weary of men’s iniquities. It may be 
that these ravages of Nature came to punish men, just as 
“the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven”.^ 

Leaders of dilTerent communities and Imropean officials 
did all in their power to help the alTlicted. When the news 
reached Bombay, its leading citizens started a relief fund for 
the hapless victims of fire and famine. 

Jamsetjee sent a chartered ship to Surat, with its holds 
filled with a cargo worth rupees thirty thousand—hundreds 
of bags of rice and dal, hundreds of bales of cloth, and cases 
full of rupee coins. This cargo was sent to his Surat agent, 
Hormasji Dadabhai Alpaiwala, with instructions to distribute 
four bags of rice and one of dal, two and a half full-length 
pieces of cotton cloth, saris, and five rupees for each Parsi 
family. The Hindu sufferers were not forgotten. Through 
his Hindu brokers, the same help was given to each Hindu 
family. 

This was not all. With a few leading citizens of Bombay, 
Jamsetjee called on the then Governor, Sir Robert Grant, and 
requested him for Government’s help for the victims. The 
Government sent Rs. 50,000 for relief work. The citizens of 
Bombay remembered Jamsetjee’s generous help and referred 
to it in their address of congratulations presented to him on 
June 15, 1842, for the knighthood conferred upon him: 
“. . . the prompt and liberal relief which, from your own 
purse, and through your personal exertions, ha.s been afforded 
to your fellow-creatures in distress, especially on the two 
occasions in which the City of Surat was visited with exten¬ 
sive and calamitous fires’’.^ 

1. Genesis, 19, 24. 

2. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 393 (foot-note). 
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A public meeting was convened at which Wadiaji 
Bomanji and Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy addressed the gathering. A 
ready response met with the stirring appeal and Rs. 20,000 
were subscribed in a few minutes. Jamseljec also prevailed 
upon our Bombay Shylocks to donate, and even they came 
out with a meagre sum! The whole amount realised wits 
Rs. 1,64,388. out of which Rs. 62,152 were from Farsi 
pockets. Jamsetjee donated Rs. 5,000, over and above the 
thirty thousand worth of food and ch^thes sent by a chartered 
ship. A tidy sum was subscribed in I'neland, and 810,946 
were collected in China of which $10,615 were from Parsis. 

After five years, another fire broke out in Surat. It started 
from the Parsi locality of vSayedpura. This resulted in a great 
loss of life and property. Jamsetjee sent a large amount to 
his Parsi agent, Tlormasji Dadabhai Alpaiwala, instructing him 
to distribute Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 to each and every family in 
distress,' 

In April 1844, fire broke out in Bazargate Street, Bombay. 
The military and naval units saved goods worth thousands 
of rupees. The Bombay merchants collected Rs. 10,000 and 
sent the amount to them as a gift. Jamsetjee's donation was 
Rs. 1,000.2 

Again, a fire broke out in a wine-shop in Apollo Street, 
Bombay, at 7 P.M. on June 19, 1847. Once again, the troops 
saved life and property. As a fund was not started, Jamsetjee 
sent them a gift of Rs. 1,500. 

In 1856, Jamsetjee donated £500 to the Lord Mayor of 
London’s Relief Fund for the unfortunate victims of floods 
in France. Though Jamsetjee had sulTercd at the hands of 
the French during his fourth visit to China, neither the memo¬ 
ries of his floating-prison, nor the loss of his rich cargo, de¬ 
terred him from rendering timely help to the French sufferers. 
We reproduce the letter of Baron M. F. flausmann, the Prefect 
of the Seine, addressed to the Lord Mayor of London, 
acknowledging Jamsetjee’s donation: 

1. Madon, op. cit., p. 106. 

2. Ibid. 

3 Ibid, p. 107. 
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Paris, 29th October, 1856. 

My Lord, 

You have been kind enough to inform me that Sir 
Jamshedji Jijibhai, merchant of Bombay, had sent you a sum 
of £500 for the benefit of the victims of the inundations in 
France, and which you had directed Messrs. Rothschild to 
pay into my hands. 

J have read with lively interest the letter which Sir 
Jamshedji Jijibhai has addressed to you; and J congratulate 
myself in the name of my native country upon the cordial 
sentiments which the alliance of France and England has 
awakened, as well in your great colony as in the mother- 
country. 

Such generous proofs of sympathy call forth the entire 
gratitude of the French nation; and, in addition to the political 
alliance which unites the two Governments, such emanations 
of sympathy create new bonds of friendship between the two 
peoples at large. 

I beg you, my Lord, to be kind enough, in my name, and 
in that of my fellow-citizens, to thank Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai 
for his assistance. I am happy to pay this debt of gratitude to a 
gentleman who has received from your gracious Queen and 
from the Corporation such honourable distinction. 

Receive &c.. 

The Prefect of the Seine 
Baron M. F. Hausmann* 

This letter was first published in the Illustrated I^ndon 
News of December 6, 1856, accompanied with Jamsetjee’s 
photograph and a life-sketch. 

Jamsetjee had experienced bitter pangs of hunger during 
his captivity on board the Brunswick at the hands of his 
French captors, and also during his voyage from the Cape 

1. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 720 (foot-note); Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, 

pp. 100-101. 
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in a Dutch boat. Naturally, he donated a large sum for the 
famine-stricken Irish people during the great famine of 1822. 

A famine occured in the Cuttack district of Bengal in 
1832. He sent Rs. 500 to the Calcutta Fund. The Baboos, 
who preferred to be backward in coming forw^ard, roused 
general indignation, llie Calcutta Courier of November 14, 
1832, observed: “Jamsetjec Jejeebhoy, the most eminent 
Parsi merchant of Bombay, has put to shame many a richer 
Baboo of Calcutta by the munificent donation of Rs. 500 to 
the Calcutta Fund.’’ ^ If the donation of Rs. 500 was con¬ 
sidered munificent then we can well imagine the amount 
Baboos subscribed! 

A small sum of Rs. 200 was sent to the Archdeacon’s 
Fund, at the time of a famine in the Deccan in 1833. A severe 
famine visited Northern India in 1837. lamsetjee served on 
the committee charged with the collection of funds. He 
subscribed Rs. 1,500.^ 

Twenty-four years after the Irish Famine of 1822, Ireland 
was again ravaged by a terrible famine. Almost half the 
population died of starvation. Throughout the British Empire 
relief funds were started. lamsetjee donated Rs. 5,500. 

Jamsetjee’s contribution for the relief of the helpless 
victims of fire, flood, and famine, amounted to a lac of 
rupees.^ 

As Paul, the Apostle said: “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” ^ 


1. The Calcutta Courier of November 14, 1832. 

2. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 319 (foot-note). 

3. Madon, op. cit., p. 112. 

4. Galatians. 6, 2. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A PATRON OF LITERATURE 


Thouch Jamsetjee never received any education, be was 
a Gujarati writer of no mean abilities. Sorabjee 
Beneallee states that Jamsetjee has also made himse 
as the author of Kholaseh-i-Panchayat . and the ongina copy 
of the manuscript is still with his heirs.' It is written to 
explain the working of the Panchayat. It contains his sugges¬ 
tions for making this body areally useful institution, ic 
advocates the system of voting by ballot; he gives is views 
on “dog-riots” and “autopsy-upheaval” which made him ve y 
unpopular; he treats at length the “behdin-andhiaroo mar¬ 
riage controversy. He holds priests responsible for the degra¬ 
dation of the community; he passes strictures on the 
and greed of the clergy, and the incredulity and the orthodc y 
of the laity; he resents the non-attendance of the mem ers 
from the meetings of the Panchayat; he has harsi wor 
the rich Parsis who neglect the welfare of the P™’ 

nhcsics evil days in store for the community. The Trustees 
of the Sir J. J. Translation Fund would do well to get this 
now out-of-print book reprinted with notes and annotations, 
Kholaseh-i-Panchayal was written under the nom- e- 

nlume of “Mazdiasni-din-no-tabaydar -ak-bunday-khoda . 

All the chroniclers have ascribed the authorship of th^ 
thought-provoking book to the first Sir Jamsetjee. In 1875. 
the printer of the Jamc-Jamshed proved with dwurnentary 
evidLce. during the tower of silence case, Kholaseh-i- 
Panchayat was written by the first Sir Jamsetjee. 


1 . 

2. Patcll, op 
cit., p. 166 
D. 61. 


Bcngallee, op. p. 61. ,...0 . foot-note; Madon, op. 

Pa.c„, OP, cP.jrf, Bang.lloe. op- dl.. 
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Without Jamsctjce\s generous help, many a useful book 
would not have seen the light of day. Many newspapers were 
indebted to him for timely monetary help. 

Jamsetjee gave substantial financial help when the Bombay 
Samachar was founded in July 1822 by Furdoonji Marzbanji, 
who was the pioneer of Indian journalism in Western India.’ 

The Bombay Times came into existence in 1838. At first 
it appeared twice a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Its 
syndicate “was composed of eleven Fairopcan merchants in 
Bombay, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, two 
eminent barristers, and a member of the medical profession;' 
In 1861, it was re-named The Times of India/ 

Jamsetjee gave large sums of money to Pestonji Maneckji. 
when Jame-Jarnshed Press was founded in 1829. Many books 
were printed at his favourite Jame Press at his own expense. 
The Jame-Jamshed newspaper started its career on March 12, 
1832. Tn after years, Jamsetjee gave a gift of a commodious 
house to Pestonji, and also made him secretary of the Parsi 
Panchayat.'’ 

In 1840, Naoroji Furdoonji started printing a monthly 
magazine Vidhia Sa^ar. Jamsetjee helped the editor for over 
two years.^ 

For a time Jamsetjee was one of the proprietors of the 
Bombay Courier. This paper came into existence in 1790, 
and continued till 1847, in which year it was amalgamated 
with the Telegraph: afterwards, the Bombay Courier 
the Bombay Telegraph were merged in the Times oj India in 
1861.’ 

Andhiaroo Navroji Dorabji Chandaroo, editor of Chabook 
was helped throughout by Jamsetjee; and out of gratitude, 
he used to make scurrilous attacks on his benefactor. Pages 
122-131 of Kiiolaseh’i-Panchayat deal with entertaining letters 


and Island, vol. iii, p. 150; 


1. The Gazetteer of Bombay City 

Madon, op. cit., pp. 162-16a. ^ ^ ;;; n 

2. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. m, p 

3. Madon, op. cit., p. 169. 

4. Ibid, p. 164. j T 1 j ;;; 

5. Ibid; The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii 

(foot-note). 


147. 


p. 147 
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of Chandaroo to Jamsetjcc.^ Unfortunately, Chandaroo’s 
sense of gratitude was under developed. 

In July 1831, Dastur Edulji Dorabji Sanjana published 
Vendidad —the law-book against the demons—which contain 
twenty-two jar^ards or chapters. It was printed at the Jamc- 
Jamshed Press, and the author had received help from Jam- 
set jee, The book was priced at Rs. 17!^ In September 
1840, the same author published another book Mojayjatay 
Jerthosti. It was dedicated to Jamsctjcc.'’ 

Ervad Framji Ruttonji Kanga published Jamslied 
Namoo on September 20, 1844. It contains a memorandum 
of Jamsetjee’s charities, passages from Kholaseh-i-Panchayat, 
and an account of Jamsetjee's stay in Udwada.‘ 

Jamsetjee defrayed the entire cost of printing of Persian 
as well as Gujarati translations of Khestab, Jerdoost Afsar, 
and Zendeh Rob by EYvad Dosabhai Sorabji Munshi.*' 

Jamsetjee also helped Dastur Kaikobad Minochar Mulla- 
firo 7 for printing Gujarati translation of Deshatir, which was 
dedicated to him.^' 

In 1851, Sorabji Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy translated A had 
Nameh into Persian and Gujarati. Karaka observes that Sorab- 
jee was a profound scholar of Persian.' In 1853, he pub¬ 
lished another useful work Ra/ic Parsis which was dedicated 
to his illustrious father. 

In 1856, the Trustees of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Trans¬ 
lation Fund offered a prize of Rs. 500 for “the best essay 
on the books and languages of the religion of Zoroaster and 
their antiquity.“ Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee was awarded 
the prize. Within a year, the book ran into two editions, the 
first was published at the expense of the Trustees, and the 


1. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, Kholaseh-i-Panchayat, pp. 
122-131. 

2. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 239. 

3. Ibid. p. 362, also foot-note. 

4. Ibid, p. 438. 

5. Madon, op. cit., p. 167. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 111. 

8. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 619; Madon, op. cit., p. 167. 
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second by Jamsetjee, “who gave him (Bcngallee) as a mark 
of his special favour an emerald ring of great value“.‘ 

In 1855, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Philosophic Institution 
was founded with Jamsetjee as its patron. His son, Sorabjec, 
was its moving spirit. Many lectures were delivered under its 
auspices by men like Dadabhai Naoroji, Sorabjee Shapoorjee 
Bengallee, Sorabjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Dossabhai Framji 
Karaka, Navroji Furdoonji, and Ardeshir F. Moos.^ 

Thus Jamsetjee helped to spread knowledge by means of 
books and newspapers. It is written in Dinkard —the longest 
Pahlavi work dealing with various religious, ethical, social 
questions, customs and traditions: “It is not good to with¬ 
hold knowledge from others, for it is said that a wise man 
who withholds knowledge from others, is like a well-watered 
garden bearing no fruit.“ 

1. N. S. Bengallee, Life of S. S. Bengallee, C. 1. E., p. 9 (English 
Section). 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 168. 

3. Dhalla, op. cit., p. 190. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARS! PANCHAYAT 
OF BOMBAY 

Jamsetjee’s life-long devotion to the service of his com¬ 
munity was shown by his magnificent contribution to the 
Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, in his capacity as one of its 
trustees from November 28, 1823 to April 15, 1859, i.e., for 
35 years, 11 months, and 17 days. This cannot be properly 
understood by readers, unless a brief history of the Parsi 
Panchayat from its inception is put before them. This chapter 
gives a brief history of this age-old institution from its begin¬ 
nings to the day when Jamsetjee became one of its first four 
trustees. 

Karaka writes: “As there is no authentic record of the 
early history of the Parsis after they left their mother-country 
and took up their abode in India, we are in ignorance as to 
the particular laws by which they were guided, and also of 
the manner in which their religious, social, and other disputes 
were decided in the earliest years of their exile. But it can well 
be imagined that, as in the case in all small and large commu¬ 
nities, the recognised leaders exercised some degree of control 
or command over their brethren in the regulation of these 
matters.” ' Inevitably, the Hindu system of governing the 
community by a panchayat influenced the then leaders, and 
this institution became established among the Parsis. It is 
certain that though there were no panchayats in some towns 
and villages inhabited by the Parsis. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, who 
is known for his encyclopjedic knowledge of Parsi history, 
writes: “As the cosmopolitan population of Bombay island 
gradually began to increase, the Government of Gerald Aun- 
gier (1669-1677), took up in 1673 the question of establishing 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 214-215. 
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panchayats for the different communities in Bombay.”' 
The Hindus and Parsis did not choose their representatives, 
but it seems that the Mahomedans did so in 1675. 

In the Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, it is stated: 
“The Parsi Panchayat of Bombay appears to have been 
founded some time prior to 1732. as one Naoroji R. Sethna. 
who died in that year, is described as a member of the first 
Parsi Panchayat.” ^ The Par see Prakash gives the names of 
the remaining members of the first panchayat: Banaji Limji 
Banaji. founder of the Banaji Agiari; Jeejeebhoy Jamshedjee 
Modi, grand-son of Hirji Vatcha Modi, who built the first 
tower of silence; Rustomjee Dorabjee Patel, son of the first 
Parsi who settled in Bombay; Cowasji Bachaji and Bornanji 
Rustomji Sethna.'^ The function of this body was to settle 
private disputes and to carry on the internal management of 
the community. It is interesting to know that before Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1823. the representatives of the community were 
called members of the Parsi Panchayat; the designation of 
trustees was adopted from November 28. 1823, i.e.. from the 
day Jamsetjee became one of the first four trustees of the 
Parsi Panchayat. 

As the Parsis had to flee before the Sword of Islam after 
the Battle of Nahavand in 641 A.D.. a handful of them reach¬ 
ed India, and settled in different towns and villages of Gujarat; 
“they had become less informed about, and more ignorant 
of. the true tenets and practices of their creed as time went 
on”.'’ This ignorance was solely due to the absence of 
important religious books. Hence, the leaders and the led 
were in the unenviable position of the blind leading the blind. 
To remedy this, the only course open to the leaders was to 
send one emissary after another to Persia to obtain answers 
to their questions from their Zoroastrian brethren. About the 
end of the 15th century, Nariman Hosang was the first Parsi 

1. J. R B. Jeejeebhoy in The Mancherjee Khareghat Memorial 

Volume, p. 29^). .. 

2. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. in, pp. 323-324. 

3. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 29, 30, 33, 44, 87 (foot-note). 

4. Modi, op. cit., vol. i, p. 1. 

5. Karaka, op. cit. vol. i, p. 215. 
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to visit Persia after the exodus of his co-religionists from that 
country. He was sent a second time with a fresh list of ques¬ 
tions. In 1527, Kama Asa of Cambay was sent “with certain 
questions affecting the Parsi religion, and brought with him 
to India a complete copy of the well-known Arda-Viraf- 
Nameh’^d This book could be compared to Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. The noble Florentine saw a vision of Hell, Purgatory 
and Paradise, whereas Arda-Viraf was administered w'ith 
narcotics by the Magi, and he entered into a trance for seven 
days and seven nights, during which time his soul was trans¬ 
ported to Heaven.^ Behman Aspandiar was sent to Persia 
in 1626. He was wise enough to bring with him Vistasp Yasht 
and the Visparad, two important religious books. The latter 
book is a liturgical work of twenty-three kardas or chapters. 
In this wise, information thus obtained from Persia from time 
to time, was responsible for guiding the social and religious 
customs of the Parsis. 

The Parsi population of Bombay increased by leaps and 
bounds as the city grew in importance under the Fast India 
Company. In a few years Bombay became the head-quarters 
of the Parsi community, and the panchayats of lesser towns 
and villages sought when necessary the advice and guidance 
of the Parsi ciders of Bombay. These panchayats exercised 
no little influence over the community, so long as most of the 
Parsis were ignorant and poor. All their disputes were satis¬ 
factorily settled by the panchayat, and in those early days 
not a single disputant went to court. “These elders,” writes 
J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, “heard the disputes, and, acting upon 
their own standard of right and wrong, gave their decision; 
but if they were doubtful, the matter was brought before the 
Samast Panchayat for their opinion. ... If the decision to be 
given was of far-reaching importance the whole case was 
referred to the Samast Anjuman, that is the general assembly 
of the Parsis especially convened for the purpose, which 
assumed the all-embracing role of law-giver, judge, jury and 


1. Karaka, op. cit. vol. i, p 216. 

2. cf. Dhalla, op. cit., p. 169. 
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also guardian of the morals of every member of the community. 
All the disputes were in this manner calmly listened to and 
judged by the above-described tribunals and thus many a 
winter of quarrel and unhappiness was made glorious summer 
by the intervention of our unlettered but impartially-minded 
ancestors.” ‘ 

Excommunication from the community was the dire 
penalty paid by the offenders who disobeyed the judgment of 
tliis august tribunal. The excommunicated person was debar¬ 
red from taking part in all religious ceremonies and from 
entering fire-temples and agiaries. He was prohibited from 
attending feasts and meetings of the Anjuman. He was also 
denied the right of Parsi burial in the tower of silence and 
priests were prohibited from performing religious ceremonies 
in the disgraced person’s family. The punishment meted out 
to the miscreants was very severe at times, and reviewed 
from the angle of modern refinement, might savour of barba¬ 
rism but it must be remembered that a century and a half 
ago the Bombay society was in the making and to be meiciful 
to the bad would hinder the progress of the whole community. 
Crimes arc infectious and must be nipped in the bud .- 

When there were occasions when vital questions pertain¬ 
ing to the community were involved, the Panchayat called a 
meeting of the whole body of Parsis called Samast Aiijuman. 
Several disputes went on from the year 1686. The first two 
were whether the legs of a corpse should be stretched or 
folded and whether the face should or should not be covered 
with a cloth. This necessitated the convening of the whole 
body of Parsis in 1749 to solve this moot point. Seervai and 
Patell in their Gujarat Parsis write; “Though strangers 
gave the Parsis so high a character for kindliness and for 
the orderly management of the affairs of their community, 
serious troubes were not unknown.” ^ A second meeting 
was convened in 1777 to discuss the burning topic of 


1 . jeejeebhov, op. cit., p. 297. 

3 ’ Kharstedji'^Nas.'irwanji Scen'ai and Bomanji Behramji Patell, 
Gujarat Parsis, p. 10. 
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intermarriages between the clergy and the laity. The meeting 
justly decided that there should be no intermarriages bet¬ 
ween the mobeds and the hehdins. This was intended to 
stop the priestly class from enjoying unfair advantages over 
the hehdins. The trouble arose because the priests were bent 
upon defying the mandate of the Panchayat. The rnoheds in 
their greed forgot the noble words from the Visperad: ‘‘We 
praise sweet reasonableness that exists between the righte¬ 
ous co-religionists.’’ * In the end. the Government was 
forced to take notice of this event, and a committee made up 
of three E'uropeans — John Torlesse, Edward Ravcnscroft 
and James Stevens—was appointed to investigate the causes 
of this dispute and to submit their report. 

An excerpt from the minutes of consultation dated 
April 21, 1786 is cited here for the information of our read¬ 
ers: “The President acquaints the Board that some religi¬ 
ous disputes at present subsist in the caste of Parsees which 
he is apprehensive from the nature and temper of these 
people may be attended with disagreeable consequences un¬ 
less properly settled, and recommends that a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the rise of these disputes and to 
report the best mode of finally settling the same.’^ 

A few interesting excerpts from the Committee^js Report 
are cited here even at the risk of appearing verbose and 
diffuse: “It appears that the Parsees at least those settled 
at Bombay have lost much of their ancient knowledge and 
have abated in their rigid observance of the Laws of their 
religion assuming and exercising a great latitude of dispen¬ 
sation. Very few indeed even of their priests can read their 
Law in the original language, and the translation into the 
language of India furnishes abundant matter of dispute and 
objection in the interpretation of the original Law.” In the 
Kholasehd-Panchayat Jamsetjee gives a similar certificate to 
the clergy for their utter ignorance of their religion and 
religious laws. 

Let us continue with the Report: “It appears that the 


1. Dhalla, op. cit., p. 46. 
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Andearoos had a regulation existing amongst them whereby 
it was ordained that the Andearoos should receive the 
daughter of the Parsecs in marriage, but should not give their 
daughter in marriage to the Parsees, this was certainly a 
very unequal decree, and warrants the Parsces in withholding 
their daughters from the Andearoos.^ It furnishes besides 
as strong an evidence as can be offered by inference or 
deduction that the Parsees were full as competent to make one 
regulation as the Andearoos were to make the other, the 
Andearoos’ regulation was calculated for partial benefit and 
to enrich and aggrandize their own Caste, their own women 
in consequence continued unmarried, a matter of high dis¬ 
grace amongst them, and the Parsees excluded from marry¬ 
ing the Andearoo women and seeing their own women and 
property, carried into that Caste without any mutual ex¬ 
change of either, while the Andearoos by the connection 
with the Parsee families derived a great increase of religious 
benefactions, the Parsees seeing these disadvantages very 
justly we think put a stop to this unequal intercourse by the 
regulation of 1777.” 

Here is another illuminating paragraph from the 
Report: “It is asserted by the Parsees that the Andearoos 
made their regulation about fifty years ago in a period of 
their power at Surat while the Andearoos contend that it is 
an original Law of their own religion, and not of modern 
institution. It appears however an undoubted fact that there 
formerly did exist a mutual intercourse of marriage between 
the two Castes which the Andearoos could not altogether 
deny, but admitted with some qualifications as that the wo¬ 
men they had given to the Parsees were such as had been 
of irregular conduct or in some particular instances they 
had consented to match their daughters with Parsees 
eminent for their riches or their learning.” 

After a lengthy inquiry the Commission gave its verdict 


1. Note: Throughout the Report, the word “Andearoos” means 
the clergy, and the word “Parsees” stands for the behdins or 
the laity. 

2. Modi, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 98-101. 
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in favour of the Panchayat. It exposed the selfish designs of 
the priests enriching their caste at the expense of the 
belidins. 

The Commission also recommended that ‘in order to 
prevent future disputes and preserve peace and good order 
amongst the Parsecs it is proper to form the Panchayat upon 
a more equitable constitution, and the authority of the pre¬ 
sent Panchayat seeming to lx; rather assumed than con¬ 
ferred and liable to be extended too far, we would recom¬ 
mend that the powers they may be permitted to exercise, 
should be defined and ascertained, and derived immediately 
from Government by some formal Instrument according as 
we understand to former practice; this would have the 
further good effect of giving more weight and efficacy to 
their office and regulations.'’ ‘ 

The Governor-in-Council concurred with this report, 
and the Panchayat was directed to send names of twenty- 
four representatives of the community, from whom twelve 
would be selected for the management of the Panchayat. 
The Panchayat sent a list of twenty-four persons, out of 
which the Government selected twelve; six of them were 
rnobeds and the rest were behdins. The members of the new 
Panchayat appointed by the Government were: 


Bcdidins: 

Jamshed Bogabhai Mody 
Nanabhoy Byramjee 
Maneckjec Naorojee Wadia 
Dadabhoy Nusserwanjee 
Hirjee Jivanjee 
Sohrab Muncher Jivan 


Mobeds: 

Shapoorjee Bomanjee Sett 
Dastur Cawasji Pcstonji 
Sorabjee Nanabhoy Sett 
Dorabjee Framjee 
Cowasjee Bhikajee 
Dorabjee Furdoonjee 


These new members formed a Panchayat on January 1, 
1787, when the subject of this biography was hardly four 
years old. 

A decade before the Panchayat of 1787 was consti¬ 
tuted, the authority of the elders was rapidly declining and 


1. Modi, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 100. 
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they found that they could no longer govern with their old 
authority. The Panchayat^ therefore, sent a petition to the 
then Governor of Bombay. William Flornby, for legal 
authority to punish the offenders. The petition ran as 
follows: — 

The Honourable William Hornby, Esquire, President 
and Governor of His Majesty’s Castle and Island of 
Bombay, etc. 

The humble Petition of the Managers of the Panchayat 
of Parsis at Bombay. 

Most humbly sheweth. 

That your Honour’s petitioners, with greatest respect 
and submission, take the liberty to represent to your Flonour 
that some low Parsis, who are ignorant of the rules of 
our religion, are going to infringe the same, which your 
petitioners must prevent, but are unwilling to trouble the 
Justice every time about these people; therefore, we most 
humbly pray that your Honour will permit of your petitioners 
of shaming them in the Panchayat by beating them with 
a few shoes, agreeable to their crime, which will certainly 
amend them. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, 
etc. 

(Signed) Jamshed Boga Mody and Others.’ 

Mr. Hornby’s answer was addressed to ‘‘the Parsis not 
of the Priest Caste” and ran as follows: 

You are hereby empowered to meet and inquire into 
all matters that are committed by your caste, contrary to 
what has been agreed to by the majority of the caste, and 
to punish the offender agreeably to the rules of your caste, 
so far as not permitting them to come to your feasts, or 
beat them with shoes, but no other corporal punishment. 

(Signed) William Hornby. 

Bombay, 5th July 1778.^ 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. i, p. 219. 

2. Ibid. 
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William Hornby’s permission to the elders to “beat 
them (offender) with shoes, but no other corporal punish¬ 
ment ’ amuses us. The slippers of those bygone days, with 
their inch-and-a-half-thick soles studded with nails, and the 
heels rimmed with horse-shoes, must have been a very sJeep- 
inducing weapon, indeed! It is not recorded in the history 
of the Panchayat, what the number of skulls irreperably 
damaged or broken was, nor the number of badly bruised 
bodies totalled by this “mild” chastisement, which cannot 
be called corporal punishment” according to Governor 
William Hornby! 

It is evident that Jamshed Boga Mody’s influence with 
the Government must have been very considerable, because 
he sent the following petition to the then Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, Jonathan Duncan. Sir Jivanji Modi has obviously made 
a mistake in stating that the then Governor of Bombay was 
Rivett-Carnac. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island 
gives May 31, 1839 as the date on which Sir James Rivett- 
Carnac, Bart, took charge of his office: —‘ 

May it please your Honour, 

On the 14th instant we want to perform the ceremony 
of fire. 1 therefore beg the favour that your honour will be 
pleased to order the smiths, silversmiths, coppersmiths, 
sweetmeat makers, Bhuttariahs etc. not to work that day by 
tire, both day and night, for private and public offices, as 
usual, which will oblige me. 

I am with respect 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obliged and most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Mody Jamshedji Bogabhai. 
Bombay, 11th June 1802. 

This request was granted by the Governor of Bombay, 
and the Parsis celebrated their Adar-noo-Parabh (Roj Adar, 
Mail Adar) on the 14th June 1802.=* 

1. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. ii, p. 199. 

2. Modi, op. cit.. vol. i, p. 1?6. 
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The newly constituted Panchayat of 1787 carried influence 
and weight, but after a quarter of a century, its authority 
again dwindled into insignificance and “its decisions failed 
to command the respect and obedience previously accorded 
to them. Death had considerably thinned the ranks of the 
original members of the Panchayat, and proper steps had 
not been taken, either by the community itself or by 
Government, to fill up the vacancies as they occured”7 

In 1818, a meeting of the Sarnast Anjuman was con¬ 
vened in Dadisett’s Fire-temple, and eighteen members were 
elected; twelve of them were hehdins and six tnoheds. 
Karaka mentions: “The Panchayat thus formed convened a 
public meeting, and certain rules for the conduct of business 
were passed with the unanimous consent of the Parsi 
community. Various wholesome regulations were also 
CvStablishcd, chiefly against bigamy, a crime then on the 
increase among Parsis.” ^ 

Numerous meetings of this new Panchayat were held, 
and many resolutions were passed for the well-being of the 
community. Their attention was drawn to the superstitious 
and pernicious practices which had taken root among Parsi 
women. “It was therefore resolved on the 4th November 
1819 to meet the danger from superstitious and immoral 
practices by enacting the following vade-mecum: — 

(i) No woman should stir out of the house between 
sunset and sunrise; 

(ii) in the case of urgency she should be accompanied 
by a reliable male attendant and a lantern; 

(iii) no woman should resort to such temples as Mum- 
badevi, Bhuleshwar, Mahaluxmi, Walkeshwar, or any other 
place of Hindu worship for idolatry; 

(iv) no woman should visit Mama Arjani, Mahim, or 
the tomb of Bawa Bismillah or worship the taboot.“ 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. i, p. 224. 

2. Ibid, pp. 224-225 

3. Jeejeebhoy, op. cit., p. 305. 
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LEADERSHIP MEANS SERVICE 

Janisetjce's life was a hymn of service and a pa?an of 
duty to his community in particular and other communities 
in general. He was a born leader of men. Amongst the me¬ 
diocrities wlio hobbled aimlessly through life, he was a Co¬ 
lossus of action. La Bruyere aply says: ''Un honnete honi- 
me sc paye par ses mains de lap plication cpdil a d son de¬ 
voir par le plaisir quil sent d le jaire, et se desinteresse sur 
les eloyes, I'estime et la reconnaissance, qui ltd manquent 
quelqnejois .— A gentleman rapays himself for the zeal with 
which he performs his duty by the pleasure he enjoys in 
acting thus, and does not regret the praise, esteem, and 
gratitude which he sometimes does not receive." ^ 

At the age of forty, Jamsetjee became one of the four 
trustees of the Parsi Panchayat in 1823, when Dinshaw 
Manockjee Petit (afterwards Sir Dinshaw Petit, First Baronet) 
was hardly four months old, and who in after days rendered 
great services to his community till his death in 1901.^ 

Jamsetjee\s love for his co-religionists, his high ideal of 
duty and service, his ceaseless clTorts to bring order out of 
chaos in the Panchayat’s management, his advocacy of 
beneficial reforms, his just resentment towards the Panchayat 
where one law existed for the poor and another for the 
rich, his refusal to be one of the blind leaders of the blind 
had made his name respected and honoured amongst his 
co-religionists. 

Jamsetjee, who ran his business with method, order, 
and efficiency was amazed to find mismanagement, ineffi- 

1. Jean de La Bruyere, Les Caractcres, p. 107; Henri van Laun’s 
translation, p. 4L 

2. cf. S. M. Edwardes, Memoir of Sir Dinshaw Petit, First Baronet, 

p. 88. 
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ciency, favouritism, and apathy in affairs of the Panchayat. 
He rolled up his sleeve to clean the Augean Stables, but 
found to his utter dismay that the members refused to co¬ 
operate with him in the management of the Panchayat. Not 
before long he came to believe that the Panchayat could 
be reformed and made a useful body only at the Greek 
Kalends. It was a crystal clear case of Athanasius contra 
mimdum. It is said: “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.'’ ^ Though Jamsetjee was a man of vision his honest 
opinion usually roused resentment, and for many a year 
he w'as unpopular. His unpopularity pained him, hut that 
did not stop him from waging a lone but ceaseless fight 
against the ignorance and rapacity of the clergy, and the 
narrow-mindedness and credulity of the laity, Jamsetjee 
bitterly writes that the community was largely made up of 

people who possessed little sense- .“thodi samaj".^ Had his 

advice been followed, the community which he loved so 
much, the community for whose welfare he contributed lacs 
of rupees, the community which he served with zeal and 
devotion, would not have fallen on such evil days in these 
evil times. 

In 1843, Jamsetjee published his KholasehA-Panchayat 
under a pen name. Madon, Vatcha, Patcll, Bengallee, and 
Sir Jivanji Modi,—all these authors—ascribe the authorship 
of this book to the first Sir Jamsetjee.’’ S. M. Edwardes, 
editor of the Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island freely 
quotes from Jamsetjee’s book. Madon sadly states that 
Jamsetjee’s prophecy about the fall of the Panchayat and 
the community has come out true.^ There arc many 
topics treated in this book, and the far-seeing and prophetic 
author gives his opinion on many subjects. Jamsetjee says 
that in the bygone years all Parsis joined hands and worked 
for the welfare of the community; that there was one law for 


1. Proverbs, 29, 18. 

2. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., p. 21. 

.3. Madon, op. cit., pp. 74 & 77; Vatcha, op. cit., pp. 670 & 687; 
Patell, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 418-419; Bengallee, op. cit., p. 61; 
Modi, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 2 and 167 (foot-note) 

4. Madon, op. cit., p. 74. 
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the poor and the rich alike; but such things were now 
conspicuous by their absence. 

In the beginning, clifTercnt persons were in charge of 
the Panchayat’s moneys, but strange to say the Panchayat 
did not make any note of their transactions. It was not 
known who the persons were and what amounts were lying 
with them. Due to these gross negligences and mismanage¬ 
ments, people refused to donate big or small sums in charity. 
Besides, the members of the Panchayat were ready to accept 
contributions, but believe it or not, refused to pass receipts! * 
For these persons who forgot to render unto the Pan¬ 
chayat what moneys belonged to the Panchayat, Jamsetjee 
writes that one thing is certain that people who defrauded 
moneys given for the poor, and who used them for their 
ow'n needs, would incur the wrath of God and the maledic¬ 
tions of the poor.- Then from 1820, that revered old 
gentleman, Wadiaji Hormasji, became the custodian of the 
Panchayat's moneys. In 1823, he asked to be relieved of 
this responsibility. On November 23, 1823, a meeting was 
held at Wadiaji’s residence, where it was resolved to create 
a body of four members, to be knowm as the Trustees of the 
Parsi Panchayat, to whose joint names the moneys were 
transferred. It was decided, on Jamsetjee's suggestion, to 
open an account in the well-known firm of Remington 
Crawford. Jamsetjee’s letter to this firm is cited here: 

Bombay, 2nd December 1823. 

Messrs. Remington Crawford and Co. 

Bombay. 

Gentlemen, 

I request you will have the goodness to favour me to 
keep the following Memorandum in your Book to act ac¬ 
cordingly. 

First.—You may please to open a head in your Book in 
the name of the Parsee Punchat, present Trustees for the 


I. Sir Jamsetjee jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 147-148. 
2 Ibid, p 148. 
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same, are Hormusjee Bomanjec, Framjee Cowasjce, Nowro- 
jee Jamsetjee, and Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 

Second.—We are paying now on account of the above 
head the sum of Fightcen thousand. Sixty-two, one quarter 
and sixty-six reas fl^s. 18,062-1-66) please to carry to the 
credit and pass the receipt for the same. 

Third.—Any part that may be required by the present 
Trustees to be paid, taking the Signatures of the whole 
body and debit to the Parsec Punchal’s account. 

Fourth.—This present Flection commencing from 1st 
December 1823, for the term of 12 months on expiration of 
the above time, any change of the Flection of the Trustees 
to act accordingly, due notice shall be given to you. 

Fifth.— Whatever intere.st you allow to your constitu¬ 
ents the same you shall allow to the Punchat and shall be 
agreed to give previous notice for withdrawing the money, 
according to the tenor of your circular. 

Sixth.—This is charity concern, and I beg your good¬ 
ness to record in your Memorandum Book to act in future 
that no commission on this head to be charged as 1 have 
asked particular favour from you which I hope God Al¬ 
mighty will attend all your wishes &c. 

Seventh.—1 will thank you to favour me with acknow¬ 
ledging this my letter and wishes and remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Your Most Obedient ^Servant, 

(Signed) Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 

Trustee of the Parsec Punchat.’ 

This small amount of Rs. 18,0()() became Rs. 2,77,500 
at the time of Jamsetjee's death. And this sum rose to 
Rs. 33,40,101 in 1896. In the following sixty years, the 
amount has increased beyond expectations. 

When the people knew that the PanchayaFs moneys 
were well invested and well looked after, they came out 
with small and large sums for charitable purposes, and for 
which receipts were passed to them. 

1. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 153-154. 
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Despite Jamsetjee’s ceaseless efTorts, the Panchayat fell 
into contempt. “The fact was soon made clear/’ writes 
Karaka, “that they had one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. When a rich man committed bigamy he not only 
escaped punishment, but members of the Panchayat itself 
held free intercourse with him. The terrors of its law were 
reserved for the needy! A body acting on this principle 
deserved to die, and it passed away without regret in the 
year 1836.’’^ 

In the minutes addressed to the members of the Pan¬ 
chayat, Framji Cowasji Banaji exposed the alarming ex¬ 
tent of corrupt practices going on in the community. A few 
pertinent sentences are being cited here from this memor¬ 
able document: “Individuals calling themselves Z>oroastrians 
have now become so reckless that they look upon bigamy 
and other monstrous sins as anything but sinful .... It can¬ 
not be said that you (members of the Panchayat) are not 
cognisant of this growing evil, and if you do not discharge 
your trust faithfully what answer will you give to your Maker 
on the Day of Judgment?”" Not only did Framji Cowasji 
Banaji resign from the Panchayat; he was followed by 
Naoroji Jamshedji Wadia and Khurshedji Manekji Shroff. 
Of course, they were prevailed upon to withdraw their 
resignations. 

To eat, or not to eat meat! that was the question be¬ 
fore the community. On May 31, 1796, a meeting of the 
Anjuman was convened at Banaji Limji’s Atash-Adaran. It 
was decided by both the clergy and the laity that it was 
against the rule of the Parsi Scriptures to eat meat on the 
following four days in a month; Roj Bchman, Roj Mohar, 
Roj Gos, and Ro] Ram; so the Panchayat issued a fiat that 
if any member of the community disobeyed that regulation, 
he would be severely punished.'* This was actually the 
beginning and not the end of the controversy. In the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, it was decided to end this 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. i, p. 236. 

2- Ibid, p. 237 (foot-note). 

3. Modi, op. cit., pp. 128-130; Patell, op. cit., p. 877. 
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deadlock by convening another meeting of the Anjuman. 
Behdins and Moheds in large numbers assembled at the re¬ 
sidence of Wadiaji Hormasii. After a long discussion, it was 
decided that according to the religious books meat was prcv 
hibited on certain days of the month; hence, it was unlawful 
to eat meat on these days; Behman, Mofiar, Cos, Ram. The 
document was signed by every one present at the meeting, 
including Dastur Khurshedji Jamshedji Jamaspasana. After 
two hours, another meeting was held at the residence of the 
Sett family, and it was resolved that to eat meat on Roj' 
Behrnan, Roj Moliar, Roj (los, and Roj Ram, was allowed 
by the Scriptures. The second document was signed by those 
who attended the meeting, but strange to say, Dastur 
Khurshedji Jamshedji Jamaspasana also signed the second 
document. He belonged to both the parties and he pleased 
them both!^ 

Jamsetjee complains in his book about the Sett-khan- 
dan-^vaJla-safliho, who invariably acted against the wishes of 
the Panchayat, who never extended their co-operation to the 
elders. They incited the moheds against the authority of the 
Panchayat. He thunders against the stupidity of the clergy, 
their ignorance of the Scriptures, their rapacity, their making 
of much money by exploiting the gullibility of the superstitious 
behdin women. ‘‘With rare exceptions,” writes Framji Jehan- 
gir Karaka, in the English section of S. S. Bengallee’s 
biography: “the state of Parsi priesthood was deplorable. 

Their ignorance of their sacred books was appalling. They 
learnt merely by rote, without the least understanding of 
the text, the passages of their scriptures.” " Again he treats 
the same topic after a few pages: “Religion had becon}c a 
cold and conventional system, from which ceremonies, super¬ 
stitions and mere forms had crushed out its life and spirit.” 
This is bound to happen when the clergy is sterile of intellect 
and fertile in rapacity. 


1. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 43-44; Modi, 
op. cit., vol. i, pp. 275-280. 

2. N. S. Bengallee, op. cit., p. 15 (English Section). 

3. Ibid, p. 21 (English Section). 
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Jamsetjee held the clergy responsible for the degradation 
of the community, for “a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump’’.* Without the co-operation of the Sett family, who 
led the priest class by its nose, it was difficult to improve the 
lot of the ruoheds; it was difficult to show them the right 
path or to make it possible for their children to receive edu¬ 
cation. He was of the opinion that a boarding-school for the 
children of the clergy and the laity, run on practical lines 
under a discerning head-master, where children w'ould be 
taught Persian, Zend, Avesta, I'liglish, religious knowledge, 
and where they would be given vocational training, would 
be the right way to remedy this sorry state of alfairs. But he 
maintained that that could only come to pass if the Sett family 
gave its co-operation to the Panchayat. He also sounded a 
timely warning that if the moheds did not mend their ways, 
if they refused to understand the dignity and importance of 
their calling, they w^ouId come to grief in a few years.^ It 
is possible that the moheds had as their motto: ‘W// saire 
tutissima fides —not to know is the safest creed.” 

Now from the priest class in general, w'e come to a priest 
in particular. Let us introduce this worthy to our readers: 
Andhiaroo Naoroji Dorabji Chandaroo, editor of the Chabook. 
For scurrilous mud-slinging, for inciting the credulous against 
the authority of the Panchayat, for a genius of writing cringing 
begging letters for pecuniary help, Andhiaroo Naoroji Dorabji 
Chandaroo was without a peer in his days. For brevity’s 
sake, we will henceforth call him by his dactylic, sonorous- 
sounding surname of Chandaroo. He wrote against Jamsetjee 
in his Chahook, and on the noble principle of forgive and 
forget, he would write several letters to Jamsetjee asking for 
his patronage and protection! 

The seven prize-winning letters are recorded in Kholaseh- 
i-Panchayat. They make a whining chronicle of misfortunes 
and petitions for relief and help. Chandaroo kept steadfast 
to his lifelong habit of writing begging-letters; at first by hope, 
then by success, and then by habit of a long usage. It is 

1 Galatians, 5, 9. 

2. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 76-78. 
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impossible to translate those pontifical salutations in his 
letters. 

In his letter dated November 30, 1835, Chaiidaroo im¬ 
plores JamsetjccN help as he is jobless. A little further down, 
he states that he gets nothing from the Cfiabook. He wants 
to make us believe that a mohed would ever do anything for 
nothing. He acknowledges loans received from Jamsetjee, but 
he is powerless to repay them; and like Oliver Twist asks for 
more. 

The letter dated July 29, 1837 is written from the Civil 
Jail. In this Chandaroo implores Jamsetjee to pay oil his 
(Chandaroo’s) debts, so that he may return to his wife and 
parents. He asks his noble benefactor’s forgiveness and states 
that his repentance is complete and whole-hearted. 

Jn his letter of April 1 1, 1838, Chandaroo refers to clothes 
worth Rs. 300 sent by Jamsetjee for himself and his family. 
As the clothes are in tatters, he asks for another sum of Rs. 
300 to buy ncv\^ clothes. The last paragraph gives the glad 
news to Jamsetjee that on the following day his only son and 
heir will be celebrating his first birthday, and hence, Jamsetjee 
should send him an assodad (gift). 

In a letter dated May 30, 1838, Chandaroo again 
implores Jamsetjee’s forgiveness. He informs his benefactor 
that as the marriage season is over, the price of cloth has 
gone down; so if Jamsetjee sent him Rs. 300 he could buy 
cheap cloth. 

Chandaroo in his letter dated August 20, 1838, accuses 
Jamsetjee of loving the Samachar more than the Chahook. 
He compares the Samachar to Jamsetjee’s ri^ht hand, and the 
Chahook to his left! Another of the same date is an J.O.IJ. 
These letters are here mentioned for the simple reason of 
contrasting the noble benefactor's open-handed generosity and 
the benefited party's warped sense of gratitude.’ 

The system of electing members of the Panchayat was 
no longer adhered to, and the vacant seats caused by the 
death of elected members were usurped by their sons or 


1. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 122-131. 
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relatives, whose sole recommendation was their wealth. A 
Panchayat thus constituted could not and would not com¬ 
mand the respect of the community. Such a body could hardly 
be fearless and just, and whose verdict would never command 
respect and obedience. Jt is aptly written: “// nest pas ahsolu- 
ment impossible quune personne qui se trouve dans une 
grande faveur perde un proces —It is not absolutely impos¬ 
sible for a man who is in high favour to lose his suit.” ^ 
Jamsetjee, Wadiaji, and Banaji objected to this practice of 
having self-appointed members in the Panchayat. Most of 
the members were conspicuous by their absence at the meet¬ 
ings, and hence they could not help in the Panchayat’s day 
to day work. To cite a few instances: Andhiaroo Hormasji 
Bomanji, Andhiaroo Sorabji Shapoorji, and Kliurshedji Arde- 
shir did not attend the PanchayaPs meetings for twenty years! 
Pestonji Bhikaji Panday was not seen at the meetings for 
seven years, and Kliurshedji Maneckji Shroff for five. Jam¬ 
setjee complains that though Wadiaji Naoroji once went from 
house to house to ask members to attend an important meet¬ 
ing, but they did not come. If only three members usually 
attended the meetings, then asks Jamsetjee; “Who would 
respect the authority of a three-men Panchayat?” 

Jamsetjee puts these pertinent questions: People talk 
about the Panchayat, but who respects it? Who wants to take 
an interest in its day to day work? Who comes out to help? 
How could the affairs of the whole community go on? Why 
should only three members (Wadiaji, Banaji, and Jamsetjee) 
shoulder the heavy responsibilities of running the Panchayat? 
Do people know, do they care, that the poor are sufferers 
thereby? Do they know that more and more people will suffer 
as days go by?" 

Jamsetjee further points out that members of the Pancha¬ 
yat are afraid of criticism and curses, but surely curses cannot 
affect those that are just, honourable, straight-forward and 
truthful. Curses can only affect those that blow hot and cold 


1. Ea Bruydre, op cit., p. .547; Henri van Laun's translation, p. 423. 

2. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 259-261. 
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with the same breath; those that bring sorrows and sulTerings 
to the poor; those that put obstacles in the path of those that 
work for the welfare of the community; those that defraud 
the Panchayat’s moneys and rob widows and orphans. Such 
curses are so potent that they have the power to melt even 
iron.^ 

He continues, only the worthless stand aloof and are 
unmoved at the plight of the poor. To look after the poor 
is not the duty of the poor; it is the boundcn duty of the rich 
and the powerful and the honoured among men. God gives 
us wealth and power to serve others. Why does God make a 
poor man rich, if it is not to serve the poor? Did He give us 
wealth and position to forget and to neglect the down-trodden? 
Did He make men rich so that they may eat good things, 
build palaces, buy carriages? Have they no fear of God? 
Do people know that there is no power save that of God? 
Be just, and be not proud of your riches, for riches shall pass 
away; only a good name will endure.- Bold words! Ideas 
worthy of a Bossuet! And yet Jamsetjee was not a religious 
preacher but a layman. What was the Weltanschauung of 
Jamsetjee’s life work? Though he was blissfully ignorant of 
St. Paul, he had made his own the words of the apostle: 
''Non est enim potest as nisi a Deo —For there is no power 
but that of God.’' Noble words! Jamsetjee had great moral 
courage to beard the rich and the powerful. 

He was so far ahead of his time that he wanted to intro¬ 
duce voting by ballot in the Panchayat. On page 233 of 
Kholaseh-i-Panchayat he explains the working of this system. 

At the request of Naoroji Jamsetjee Wadia, the Panchayat 
agreed to grant free pardon to all olTcnders, even to those 
who were excommunicated from the community, on the auspi¬ 
cious occasion of the consecration of an Atash-Behram built 
in memory of Wadiaji Bomanji Hormasji. The opening cere¬ 
mony was performed on November 17, 1830.'* 

1. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 263-264, 

2. Ibid, pp. 263-264. 

3. Modi, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 643. 
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Sir Jivanji Modi has put on record a long letter written 
by Jamseljec to the members of the Panchayat on January 
22, 1835. We give a summary of this “important document” 
as It shows Jamseljee’s foresight and his love for the welfare 
of the destitute members of his community: —Many destitute 
Parsis c„n,e lo Bombay and .hey receive Rs. 6 mVn“ 
torn the Panchayat fund. If ihis continues, hundreds will 
nock to Bombay and we will hnd it diflicult to pay them. 
This will akso encourage able-bodied men to live on doles. 
It would be better to keep those that are really destitute and 
unable to work in a dharanrsala built near the dokhma on 
the plot of land belonging to Wadiaji Hormasji. The Pancha¬ 
yat will provide them with clothes and feed them. As the 
place IS far from Parsi localities, the distance will deter them 
from visiting Parsi houses for alms. The members thanked 
Jamsetjec for his valuable suggestion. On June 28, 1835, 
Khurshcdji Cowasji Banaji gave the plot of land known as 
Pandu Seths Dungarwadi, which he had purchased from the 
hems of Wadiaji 1 lorma.sji. for the building of dharamsala 
lor the destitute Parsis.' 

As the influence of the Panchayat was at its lowe.st ebb 
and as its authority was openly flouted by the people, the 


members made a last desperate attempt to obtain Government's 
authority for their actions and decisions. They sent a memo- 
lal to Lord Auckland. We quote a few pertinent sentences 
for the information of our readers: “The Panchayat we 
regret to inform your Lordship, is now almost powerless 
either for good or evil; and unless that body is made respected 
by the act of Government, the most serious consequences 
must ensue to the best interests of the caste. . . To be useful 
and of avail both the law and those who administer it must 
be respected; and respect in ignorant minds seldom exists 
wthout .some portion of fear. The lower order of Parsis see 
that the Panchayat has no power to punish, and therefore do 
not respect its authority or its decisions. ... We arc led thus 
most urgently to pray that your Lordship will invest the 

1. cf. Modi, op. cit., vol, ii, pp, 677-683. 
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Panchayat with an efficient authority to control tlie vicious 
and encourage the virtuous.” ' The Governnient could not 
see their way to accede to the Panchayat’s request, and since 
then it performs no other function then that of trustees 
administering certain charities. Therefore, it ‘•remained for 
Sir Jamsetjee Jcjeebhoy, the First Baronet, to appeal to both 
the I’anchayat and the people in 1843 to take more interest 
in the affairs of the community.” - 

Parsis in India never posses.scd the code of laws pres¬ 
cribed by their religion. As long as the authority of the Pan- 
chaytit was respected, all disputes were settled by it. and its 
verdicts implicitly obeyed by disputing parties. But in 1835, 
aftei the fall of the Panchayat, it was deemed necessary to 
seek the help of the legislature in securing for the Parsis a 
code of laws rehiting to marriage, divorce, and rights of 
inheritance. In 1865, after a lapse of thirty years, the Parsi 
Marriage and Divorce Act and the Parsi Intestate Suecession 
Act were passed. 

We bring this long chapter to an end by quoting an 
exeerpt from Dr. Dhalla’s monumental work Our Perfecting 
World: “Religion has exhorted the rich to relieve the poor 
Religion has sought to soften the sulferings of the poor by 
extolling charity as a cardinal virtue. It has exhorted the 
rich to do their duty by the poor, and told them that they 
held w'ealth and po,s.sessions as the stew'ards of God, for the 
purpo.se of ministering to God’s needy children.” ’’ 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol i, pp. 238-2.39. 

2. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, p. 326. 

3. Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, Our F^erfecting World, p 2.?o' 
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PRINCELY HOSPITALITY 

Banquets given by Jamsetjee are as famous as his large- 
hearted and far-reaching charities. These banquets were a 
round of festivities which never fell short of splendid, and 
approved by men of discernment and taste. Never was Jam- 
setjec happier as when he was throwing lavish parties and 
entertaining notabilities to sumptuous banquets, which became 
the talk of the town, and are remembered even after the lapse 
of a century and more. 

It was inconceivable in those long past days for the rulers 
of the land to accept hospitality of the ruled, however exalted 
or prominent they might be. But all these changed when 
Jamsetjee started giving his lavish banquets; for his fame had 
spread to the four corners of the world by his princely bene¬ 
factions. The English aristocrats considered it an honour to 
honour Jamsetjee’s invitation. 

There was another and more .subtle reason for his hospi¬ 
tality. He missed no opportunity to impress upon the minds 
of his guests the need for furthering the cause of Indians. 
Here is a sentence from his speech addres.sed to Lord Keane: 
“1 trust . . . that he will bear in mind the cause of India, and 
by watching over the intere.sts of its inhabitants, still add to 
our debt of gratitude.” ' 

Jam.setjee entertained at a banquet, the distinguished 
citizens of Bombay, on the auspicious occasion of his eldest 
son Cursetjec’s marriage to Dinbai Dinshaji Saher in 1822. 
This was the beginning of a series of sumptuous banquets 
for which he is justly famous. Indian nautch girls and military 
hands entertained the guests. The Hon’ble Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphmstone, the then Governor of Bombay, and the 

1. Pateli, op. cil., vol. i, p. 3.<!3 (foot note). 
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C'ommander-in-Chief, Lord Colville, were also present with 
their staffs. The Bombay Courier, which was the oOicial origan 
of the Government in those days, wrote in its issue of February 
16: ‘The amusements provided by Jamsetjec for his guests 
evinced the elegance of his taste, while the amenity of his 
manners afforded ample proof, that good breeding and polite¬ 
ness are not exclusively the attributes of the inhabitants of 
the western world,” ‘ 

In November 1824, Jamsetjee gave a farewell banquet 
at his Mazagon residence, in honour of his old business 
friend John Crawford, who was one of the partners in the 
firm of Messrs. Remington Crawford & Co. A large gather¬ 
ing including the Governor and the CAimmander-in-Chief, 
high officials, friends, and prominent businessmen, were right 
royally entertained by this merchant-prince of Bombay. After 
a sumptuous repast the guests crowded the dance-floor till 
the early hours of the morning. The Bombay C'ouricr of 
November 27, commented: ”Wc had seldom had an opportu¬ 
nity of witnessing, even in the houses of the first liuropean 
gentry in this Island, an entertainment so agreeably and judi- 
ciousy arranged, as this of Jamsetjee's.” ^ 

The house-warming ceremony of Jamsetjee's Fort House 
—the building at present occupied by lAans Fraser & Co., 
Ltd.—was performed on June 3, 1834. The occasion was 
celebrated with great eclat. A continual stream of carriages 
was seen arriving at Hornby Row. The Earl and the Countess 
of Clare accompanied by high civil and military dignitaries 
attended the banquet, along with a large number of prominent 
persons of all communities. The guests were shown round 
the mansion, who congratulated the host and his family. It 
is said that for days the people crowded the street to admire 
this fine mansion. In those days, Jamsetjee’s house was greatly 
admired by the citizens of Bombay, as well as by foreigners, 
so much so that Henry Moses has devoted two full pages of 
his Indian Sketches in describing the Fort House." 

1. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 159 (foot-note). 

2. Ibid, p. 184 (foot-note). 

3. Madon, op. cit., p. 126. 
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It IS worth-while remarking here that “the very first to 
introduce ice and ice confectionery at festive entertainments 
was the first Sir Jamsetjec Jejeebhoy”.' ft was used for the 
first time at one of his banquets, and it is reported “that both 
Sii Jamsetjee and his guests had caught very bad cold as the 
result of die innovation”." The Bornhay Samachar parti¬ 
cularly mentions the names of Jamsetjee’s two friends Fur- 
doonj, Sorabji Parakh and Jehangir Khurshedji Tarachand. 
as being the first devotees of ice who became very seriously 
ill.' Perhaps, these two more than the host and others. 

diluted their Black and White with scintillating cubes of 
frozen water. 


In honour of the departing Governor of Bombay, the 
I-.arl of Clare, Jamsetjee gave a lavish banquet on February 
1835. Over three hundred distinguished guests were present. 
Gaily decorated shaniianas were erected ojiposite the mansion 
to serve as dining-rooms. Hundreds of scintillating lights from 
multi-coloured Chinese lanterns turned Hornby Row into a 
faiiy-land. Mags and buntings decorated the marquees. Scores 
of candelabras and chandeliers shed their pleasing diffu.sed 
light on the diners. In reply to Jamsetjee’s speech, the depart¬ 
ing Ciovernor returned thanks in a speech of much feeling 
and effect. The following arc a few sentences from his speech: 

Tonight in the mansion of our honoured host, I have fancied 
I saw realized all that 1 have read in the Arabian Nights of 
Indian magnificence, and I do not know whether the splen¬ 
dour which we have beheld does more honour to his taste 
and judgment, or to his magnificence and liberality. Long 
may this worthy individual live to enjoy his princely fortune. 
But whatever may be the advantages of his well-earned 
wealth. J know they are lightly regarded by him in comparison 
with his unsullied reputation and that character for integrity 
which I trust will descend to his posterity through many 
generations, aong with the rewards of his honest industry ” ^ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


SSNS t'p" alS' O' Cilv and 

City and Island, vol. iii, p 300 
fu '?"' “P. - '• P- 271 (foot-note). ^ 

Ibid, p. 278 (foot-note). 
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March 9, 1840 was a red-letter day in the annals of the 
Parsis. Jamsetjee gave a splendid banquet to a large number 
of distinguished citizens of Bombay, in honour of Queen 
Victoria’s marriage to Prince Albert. The Governor of Bom¬ 
bay and Lady Rivett-Carnac were the guests of honour. Lord 
Keane—the hero of Kabul -was also present. This banquet 
was a landmark in the social history, not only of the Parsis, 
but also of other communities. Jam.setjee introduced his wife, 
daughter and his sons’ wives to the Governor and Lady 
Rivett-Carnac, Lord Keane, and other guests. This made 
Jamsetjee very unpopular among his narrow-minded and 
ignorant co-religionists. Thus Jamsetjee had launched a great 
attack on the strong-hold of orthodoxy. This happened wlven 
Dadabhai Naoroji was hardly fifteen, Sorabjec Shapoorjec 
Bengallee was nine, and Behrarnji Malabari was not then horn! 
This merchant-prince happened to be a reformer, too. Com¬ 
menting on this, the Bombay Times of March 11 writes: 
“One remarkable peculiarity distinguished this party from any 
ever given in Bombay probably in India, and deserves to 
be noted as a large stride towards tlie ITiropean state of 
society. During the evening the lady of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
and her three daughters-in-law, Mrs. Cursetjee Jamsetjee, 
Mrs. Rustomjee Jamsetjee, and Mrs. Sorabjee Jamsetjee, 
received visitors in one of the apartments. Lady Carnac, Lady 
MacMohon, Lord Keane, Sir Thomas Wilshire, and many 
other ladies and gentlemen were introduced in succession, and 
conversed with these ladies, of whom two were of distinguisli- 
cd beauty, and all comported themselves with grace and 
dignified courtesy.” ’ 

In honour of Lord Keane, the hero of the Lirst Afghan 
War, Jamsetjee gave a splendid banquet at his Mahaluxmi 
residence. Among those who were present at tins function 
were the departing Governor and Lady Rivett-Carnac, offi¬ 
cials, Members of Council, and prominent persons, Jamsetjee 
in a fine speech welcomed his noble guest, and called upon 
him not to forget the cause of the Indian people, and to watch 

1. Patcll, op. cit., vol. i, p. 353 (foot-note). 
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over their interests from the House of Lords.' 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., Governor of Bombay, had 
given a banquet to Jamsetjee. I’he occasion was his elevation 
to knighthood. So on February 6, 1843, Jamsetjee gave a 
return banquet to the Governor and Lady Arthur at his Fort 
House. Over three hundred guests were invited, and the gold 
dinner-service which was presented to Jamsetjee by William 
Jardine, senior partner of Messrs. Jardine Matheison & Co. 
of China, was used for the hrst time.^ 

On January 22, 1849, Jamsetjee gave a banquet to Lord 
and Lady Falkland at his Mazagon residence. The road 
leading to the bungalow was colourfully illuminated by 
Chinese lanterns for half a mile. The compound was turned 
into a wonder-land of multi-coloured lights. Jt was a perfect 
example of oriental splendour wedded to occidental taste. 
Over two hundred guests were lavishly entertained in a perfect 
setting. It w'as a marvellous whirlpool of pageantry and life. 
The Governor’s Band was in attendance. The guests departed 
in the small hours of the morning.'* 

When the rail-road linked Khandalla to Poona in 1858, 
Jamsetjee gave his last banquet at his Poona residence to the 
distinguished persons and high railway ofllcials. Unfortunately, 
his extreme old age prevented him from attending the banquet, 
and the honours of the house were done by his eldest son, 
Cursetjee.’ 

1. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 353 (foot-note); Madon, op. cit., pp 
130-131. 

2. Ibid, p. 411; Ibid, p. 131. 

3. Ibid, p. 517. 

4. Madon, op. cit., p. 132. 
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RELIGIOUS BENEFACTIONS 

We may open this chapter with the apt words of Paul, 
the apostle, to the Galatians: “Let us not be weary in well 
doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. As 
we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of the faith.’’ ' 
Ramsay correctly sums up Jamsetjee’s religious views 
when he says: “He has ever been a steadfast but by no means 
a bigoted adherent of its (community’s) ancestral faith.” ^ 
Benefactions in the sphere of religion are looked upon as a 
great virtue, and Jamsetjee possessed this in no mean measure. 
Though his religious benefactions fell short of those of the 
first Sir Dinshaw Petit, the reason is not far to seek. Jamsetjee 
acted on the principle that more good could be done to the 
community, by dispelling the darkness of ignorance, by 
endowing schools and madressas for boys and girls; by fighting 
diseases by endowing and building hospitals and dispensaries 
than by utilising vast sums of money on building and endow¬ 
ing fire-temples and dokhmas. 

An old Atash-Adaran in Rustompura, Surat, was rebuilt 
in 1808 at the expense of Jamsetjee’s father-in-law; but it 
was again rebuilt in 1823 by Jamsetjee. It was rebuilt a third 
time at the cost of Rs. 15,000 by him in 1854, in memory of 
his father Jejeebhoy Chanjeebhoy Vatcha. Its opening cere¬ 
mony was performed on November 11, 1854.^ 

Jamsetjee paid for the construction of a small Atash- 
Adaran in Adajan. It was ready on June 19, 1827, Jamsetjee 
defrayed the cost of building an Atash-Adaran in Poona. It 


1. Galatians, 6, 9-10. 

2. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 1. 

3. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 650, 651 (foot-note) 
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was opened for his co-religionisls on November 29, 1844, and 
the expenses came to Rs. 45,0()()d There was no fire-tempIe 
in the Malesar Falia of Navsari—the Moholla in which 
Jamsetjee passed his boyhood though it was crowded with 
over four hundred and fifty Parsi houses. To remedy this, 
Jamsetjee built an Atash-Adaran at the cost of Rs. 8,400. It 
adjoins Jamshed Bang, a dharamsala built by Jamsetjee for 
his co-religionists. After the sacred fire was installed into the 
new Atasli-Adaran, it was opened on March 14, 1853.“ 

Jamsetjee was thinking of re-building the old, decrepit 
AtasJi-Adanm belonging to the Moheds of the Godavra panth, 
situated in Cowasji Patel Street of Bombay, but unfortunately 
he died before his wish was fullilled. 1 hnvevcr, his three 
w'orthy sons came forw'ard and a line building was built at 
the cost of Rs. 20,000. It w'as ready on the first death anni¬ 
versary of Jamsetjee.-' 

In the fund for the proposed Anjuman’s dokhma in 
Bombay, Jamsetjee donated Rs. 12,240. He also defrayed 
expenses of building two small dokhmas, one in Baroda and 
the other in Ahrncdabad. He paid the cost of Rs 9,000 for 
building a high wall enclosing the Tower of Silence in Navsari 
in 1850/ 

We know that Jamsetjee spent large sums in building 
fire-temples and dokhnias, hut he did not lag behind in other 
religious spheres. It is believed that to perform Gahambar 
ceremonies and to give communal feasts is considered one of 
the most pious acts of a Zoroastrian. 

The Gahambars arc “the six periods commemorating, 
according to the opinion of some authorities, the six season 
festivals of the year, and according to others, the creation of 
heaven, the waters, the earth, the trees, the animals, and men 
in their order.” ’ These feasts could be called the levellers 
of men, for the whole community then meets on terms of 


1. Madon, op. cit., p. %. 

2. Ibid, op. cit., pp. 96-97. 

.7. Ibid, pp. 97-98. 

4. Ibid, op. cit., p. 101. 

5. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 168. 
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equality and fraternity, attend the Jashan ceremony and par¬ 
take of a feast. ^ 

In the beginning, only Bombay got the bcncht of per¬ 
forming Gahambar ceremonies and of giving communal feasts 
at the expense of Jamsetjee; hut later on these were given at 
all places where his co-religionists were found in fairly large 
numbers. 

To make this an annual feature, Jamsetjee made a trust- 
deed of Rs. 1,68,500 in 1838. J. H. Crawford, J. W. Ander¬ 
son, Mahomedali Rogay, Cursetjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, and 
Furdoonji Sorabji Parakh were appointed trustees.^ 

According to Madon, during Jamsetjee's visit to Gujarat 
large sums were subscribed for Gahambar Jashans and feasts, 
l^dwada, Bulsar, Navsari, Surat, Broach, Baroda, Tarapore, 
Bdlimora, Gundevi, Chikli, Medhora, Mahhava, Karadi, 
Mutrad have been places where these seasonal festivals were 
celebrated at Jamsetjec’s expense. 

Before Jamsetjee built the famous Alhaibaug in Abdul 
Rchman Street in Bombay, Gahambar feasts were held in 
Maneckji SetCs Wadi in the Fort—somewhere near the pre¬ 
sent site of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road. This Wadi in those 
distant days, was in a decrepit state; so Jamsetjee decided to 
build a more commodious house. The present site of the 
Alhaibaug was selected after mature consideration. FJe wanted 
a central place where Parsis of different localities in those 
days could easily get together. Before shifting to Flornby Row, 
Jamsetjee had lived for years in Abdul Rehman Street. This 
new building of the Alhaibaug was built opposite his former 
residence at the cost of Rs. 70,000. The house-warming cere¬ 
mony of this new building was performed on February 20 
1839.-’ 

The Parsis of Surat were also benefited when Jamsetjee 
built an Alhaibaug at the expense of Rs. 3,400. It was opened 
to the Parsis on April 14, 1854.^ 


1. Scervai and Patell, op. cit., p, 35. 

2. Madon, op. cit., pp. 83-85; Nazir, op. cit., p. 32. 

3. Patell, op cit., vol. i, pp. 332-333. 

4. Ibid, p. 634. 
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Different towns received gifts of vessels and utensils worth 
a large sum of money from Jamsetjee, which were to be used 
for ceremonies and feasts. 

By his wise liberalities and generous benefactions, this 
merchant-prince was sowing the seeds of social virtues in the 
hearts of his co-religionists. His goodness of heart was the 
mainspring of his vast and varied charities. “I take goodness 
in this sense,” writes Bacon, “the affecting of the weal of men, 
which is that the Grecians call PJiilanthropia; and the word 
humanity fas it is used) is a little too light to express it. Good¬ 
ness 1 call the habit, and Goodness of Nature the inclination. 
This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the greatest; 
being the character of the Deity: and without it man is a 
busy, mischievous, wTctched thing; no better than a kind of 
vermin. Goodness answers to the theological virtue of Charity, 
and admits no excess, but error. The desire of power in excess 
caused the angels to fall; the desire of knowledge in excess 
caused man to fall; but in Charity there is no excess; neither 
can angel or man come in danger by it.” ^ 


1. F, G. Selby, Bacon's Essays, p. 30. 
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THE PROTECTOR OF THE POOR 

Bacon wisely says: “Riches arc for spending, and spend¬ 
ing for honour and good actions,’" and in another essay he 
observes: “Of great riches there is no real use, except it be 
in the distribution; the rest is but conceit.” ‘ Jamsetjee’s 
over-flowing purse eagerly responded to the dictates of his 
generous heart. 

It is said that when Jamsetjee came to Bombay, while 
going every day to his uncle's shop in the I'orl from his resi¬ 
dence outside the Fort, he used to give a small coin to each 
one of the beggars lining the F^splanade. This habit of helping 
the poor continued all his life. As his means increased, his 
alms to the poor increased in the same ratio." On the 
occasion of his eldest son Cursetjee’s marriage in 1822, his 
first act of public charities began with the modest sum of 
Rs. 3,040 contributed as payment of debts of as many men 
as there were in the Civil JaiF’ 

For the destitute poor, whose infirmities made them in¬ 
capable of doing any work, the District Benevolent Society 
opened a small dharamsala at Bellasis Road in June 1834. 
This Institution was mainly helped by European and Indian 
businessmen and missionaries. Jamsetjee was a member of 
this Society.^ On February 14, 1844, Jamsetjee wrote to 
the then Governor of Bombay, Sir George Arthur, Bart., 
showing his willingness to build at his expense a commodious 
dharamsala in the same locality; he also proposed to contri- 

1. Selby, op. cit., pp. 73, 91. 

2. Madon, op. cit., pp. 269-270. 

3. Vatcha, op. cit. p. 679. 

4. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 266; Madon, op. cit., p. 271. 
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bute a sum of Rs. 50,000 to its endowment fund, provided 
the Government doubled their monthly contribution of Rs. 300 
to the .Society. This offer was accepted. Thereupon Jamsetjee 
wrote a .second letter to the Government, asking them to buy 
the plot of land belonging to the American Mission, which 
was situated hard by the dharamsala. and offered to give his 
plot of land on Duncan Road valued at Rs. 10.000 to the 
Mission. In a third letter he asked the Government to send 
an estimate for erecting a commodious building capable of 
accommodating over three hundred persons. The estimate 
came to Rs. 57,403 and Jamsetjee paid the amount to the 
7 rcasury. A furtlier sum of Rs. 8,000 was paid, as the expenses 
exceeded the estimate. .Sir George Russel Clarke performed 
the opening ceremony of the new dharamsala on May II. 
1847. Jamsetjee sent another sum of Rs. 20.000 as a donation 
to the endowment fund, asking them to ear-mark the amount 
as Lady Jamseticc’s donation. Thus, the total amount con¬ 
tributed by Jamsetjee was Rs. 1.45,403.' 

We cite the fourth paragraph from Jamsetjec’s letter to 
the Government dated May 4, 1848; 

“With a view therefore of increasing the fixed income 
of this useful fnstitu'ion, I have the honour to request the 
Government will be pleased to take charge of a sum of money 
amounting to Rs. Thirty Thou.sand fRs. 30,000) which 1 have 
lately bad placed at my disposal for charitable purpose by my 
valued friend Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., formerly of Bombay, 
and that they will cause the interest thereon at .stated periods 
(monthly or quarterly) to be paid to the Treasurer of the 
District Benevolent .Society, for the use of that Institution, 
as Sir Charles Forbes’ Donation.”" This dharamsala is 
another instance of Jamsetjee’s benevolence which overleapt 
the barriers of narrow communalism. Thou.sands of destitute 
poor of all castes and creeds have been receiving help for 
over a hundred years, blessing the name of their noble bene- 
factor. 


1. op. cit., vol. i, p, 491, also foot-note; Madon, op. cit. 

p 275 . ^ ' 

2. Ibid, pp. 492»493 (foot-note). 
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Khandalla was a pleasant place that attracted Jamsetjee, 
and where off and on he passed a few happy days. From the 
window of his bungalow he used to sec the miseries of tlie 
poor travellers during the rains—eithcr on their way to Poona 
or to Bombay. He decided to build a dharamsala there. So 
he invited his friends, Vikaji Meherji, Mahomcdali Rogay, 
Jejeebhoy Dadabhoy, and Khurshedji R. Wadia to Khandalla 
to discuss the possibilities with them. They selected a suitable 
site, and a building was erected there at the cost of Rs. 20,000. 
Jt was ready in 1839, and it proved to be an inestimable boon 
to weary, mud-bespattered travellers of those days.^ From 
the Gentleman s Gazette dated May 13, 1843, we cite the 
‘‘Garrison Order’’: ‘Tt having been brought to the notice of 
the Hon’ble the Commander-in-Chief of the Garrison that 
Fmropean troops moving from Bombay to Poona, and Poona 
to Bombay are in habit of putting up in the Dharamsala at 
Khandalla built by Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, without asking 
permission to do so, and that on several occasions the Walls 
have been defaced by writing and the place left extremely 
dirty; His Excellency directs that in future the building shall 
not be occupied by Troops, without leave being previously 
obtained, and that when granted, the olliccr commanding the 
Troops, shall be held responsible that neither damage to the 
building, nor nuisance is committed.”^ 

In 1849, at the cost of Rs. 20,000 Jamsetjee built the 
famous Jamshed Baug in Navsari. This is used not only as 
a place for communal feasts, but also as a dharamsala. ’ 

Jamsetjee defrayed the cost of building two more 
dharamsalas- one at Adash in Ahmedabad District, and 
the other at Barkas-na-Hajira near Surat.* 

Thanks to the pipelines and the lakes, Bombayites re¬ 
ceive their water-supply without trouble or anxiety. But 
in those long-forgotten days, it was a serious problem for 
the rulers and the ruled. Water-famines were not uncom¬ 
mon in those days, and people had to depend upon weils 

1. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 16; Madon, op. cit,, pp. 120-121. 

2. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 330 (foot-note). 

3. Ibid, p. 545.; Madon, op. cit., p. 121. 

4. Madon, op. cit., p. 122. 
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and tanks for their supply of water. In those days, water 
drawn from wells was sewage-polluted, and hence it was very 
harmful to health. Pious citizens defrayed the cost of sink¬ 
ing wells for the public good and public needs. A private 
well within the house was a special luxury to be enjoyed by 
the well-to-do. “Whoever has seen these wells,” observes 
Ramsay, “with large groups of women fetching water from 
them for domestic use, and of professional water-carriers 
conveying it for sale, will best understand the value of the 
gift thus bestowed by private munificence on all classes of 
the population of Bombay.” ^ 

In 1829. he paid the cost of sinking three wells in Ada- 
jan, to supply an adequate quantity of water to all classes 
of people in that village." 

F‘or people living in Colaba area, water-supply then 
was a great problem. I or the garrison, barrels of water were 
carted from the wells on the Esplanade Maidan. In 1832, at 
the cost of Rs. 3,300 a big well was sunk near the Observa¬ 
tory. This benefited the residents in the Colaba locality. The 
tablet on the well reads: “The Charitable Gift of Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, 1832.”^ 

Kare, a village between Poona and Ahmednagar, was 
also benefited by Jamsetjee’s generosity. A well was sunk 
there at the cost of Rs. 600. It was ready for use in the year 
1833/ 

In 1846, Jamsetjee defrayed the cost of sinking a small 
well in Kunta village in the Surat District for the use of the 
villagers. It cost him Rs. 250, but brought him the blessings 
of the poor.'' 

In memory of his revered mother, Jamsetjee defrayed 
the expenses of sinking a big well in the compound of the 
dokhma in Navsari. It was ready for use in 1853 and sup¬ 
plied a long-felt want.*' 

1. Ranisay, op. cit., p, 15. 

2. Madon, op. cit , p 114. 

3. Ibid, p. 115. 

4. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 256. 

5. Madon, op. cit., p. 114. 

6. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 616 (foot-note). 
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In 1853, Jamsetjee contributed the major cost of 
Rs. 1,336 to the Board of Conservancy for a deep well in 
Bazaargate Street, Bombay, as the sum of Rs. 4()() given by 
a Hindu gentleman was not sufficient.^ 

Due to the water-famine of 1855, many people had to 
use polluted water from the moat outside the Fort, so 
Jamsetjee paid the cost of sinking a big well opposite the 
Elphinstone School. The amount spent on this well, as also 
his contributions for sinking some other wells in the vicinity 
came to Rs. 5,000.^ 

Due to acute scarcity of water in the Mandvi and Mii- 
jid Bunder areas, Jamsetjee spent Rs. 3,000 in sinking some 
wells.^ 

In those days of wells and tanks, bowel-complaints 
were much in prevalence due to the sewage-polluted supply 
of water which people perforce had to drink. This under¬ 
mined the health of the people of this island. 

Formerly there was a small tank at Bandra, and its 
water was used for drinking and washing purposes by the 
residents in that area. It was found necessary to enlarge and 
deepen the tank, so that many more people could avail 
themselves of the enhanced supply of water. Jamsetjee came 
out with his ever-ready purse and spent Rs. 6,000 in en¬ 
larging and deepening it. It was ready for use in 1845. The 
grateful people of Bandra presented him with an address of 
thanks.-* 

The Dick’s Tank, near J. J. Hospital, was named after 
the officiating Governor of Bombay, Mr. John Dick. As it 
was badly in need of repairs. Lady Jamsetjee paid the cost 
of Rs. 23,000 for restoring, enlarging and protecting it with 
a stone parapet. It was ready in 1851. It was filled up in 
1884.^ 

In 1833, Jamsetjee paid the sum of Rs. 7,300 for build- 


1. Madon, op. cit., p. 116. 

2. Ibid, p. 117. 

3. Ibid, p. 117. 

4. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 478. 

5. Ibid, p. 913; Valcha, op. cit., p. 685. 
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ing two small bridges over a creek in Bliatha village of 
Surat.^ 


He subscribed Rs. 2,500 and his son Cursetjee donated 
Rs. 1,000 to the fund opened for collecting money for build¬ 
ing a bridge in F\)ona. The total contribution amounted to 
Rs. 7,000.^ 


At Erla Parla, four miles from Bandra, there was a 
small narrow bridge which was badly in need of repairs. 
Jamsetjee defrayed the cost of building a stone bridge in 
1847. It cost him Rs. 4,000." 

In 1836, Jamsetjee donated Rs. 30,000 to different 
charities for the relict of poor Hindus, in memory of his 
friend and partner Motichand Amichand.'" 

Jamsetjee loved ‘all things both great and small”. If 
his love for the poor was great, his love for the maimed, 
diseased, and aged animals was no less great. 7 he founding 
ol a Panjrapol in Bombay was tlie result of the East India 
C ompany s regulation “for the annual destruction of dogs 
in Bombay island, and a considerable number were from 
time to time destroyed, in spite of freejuent peititions from 
the public. This practice of mass dog-killing led to a 
serious not. The Government were quite justified in taking 
this step, for scarcity of water in the hot season led to fre¬ 
quent cases of hydrophobia. But the feelings of the Hindus 
and Parsis were hurt, and to stop this inhuman practice of 
mass murder they approached the authorities to the effect 
that “if Government would prohibit the practice of dog¬ 
killing, the petitioners would have them caught alive and 
despatched to other ports and places. This request was 
complied with, but owing to the lack of funds the petitioners 
could not carry out their part of the contract.” Jamsetjee’s 
quondam partner, Motichand Amichand, founded the 
Panjrapol with the help of Jamsetjee on October 18, 1834. 


1. Madon. op. cit., p. 119; Vatcha, op. cit., p. 685. 


2. Palell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 399. 

3. Ibid, p. 499. also foot-note. 

4. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 19; Madon, op. cit., p. 142. 

6 Ib^d Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, p. 317. 
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It was situated in the proximity of Mahadeo Baug and 
C. P. Tank. A large piece of land was bought at the cost of 
Rs. 61/)0() from Rustomji Cowasji Patel. To help the fund 
it was resolved that big businessmen and merchants would 
willingly contribute a tax called la^a on different commodi¬ 
ties. The four trustees appointed were: Motichand Ami- 
chand, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Vakhalchand Khusalehand, and 
Wadiaji Bomanji Hormasji. Jamsetjee alone paid the self- 
imposed tax totalling Rs. 8(),0()() between 1835 and 1852.' 
Besides this, he gave Rs. 7,000 between 1854-1856 for buying 
fodder for animals. 

Jamsetjee subscribed Rs. 3,000 to the fund of the pan- 
jrapol in Patan in 1852.- 

Numerous were Jamsetjee’s good deeds and they met 
with praise by men of good will and understanding, for it 
is written: ‘'Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” 

We conclude this chapter with the apt words of 
Williamson Ramsay: “To Sir Jam.setjee Jejeebhoy, either as 
the founder or liberal supporter of almost every institution 
in Western India having for its purpose the welfare of 
mankind, the British Government and a large body of its 
subjects are deeply indebted.” ^ 

1. Madon, op. cit., p. 143. 

2. Ibid, p. 144; Ramsay, op. cit., p. 19. 

3. St. Matthew, 5, 16. 

4. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 28. 
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JAMSETJEE’S UNPOPULARITY 

An elusive elfin is popularity. Jamsetjee was popular 
and unpopular during his forty years’ of unblemished pub¬ 
lic life. But in the end. people came to love this noble and 
great-hearted man. It was the deep-seated conservatism and 
ignorance of the Parsis which made Jamsetjee very unpopular 
at times. The brilliant La Bruyere says: *'C'est la profonde 
i^norafice cjui inspire le ton dogniatique. Celui qui ne sait 
rien croit cnseipncr aux autres ce qidil vient d'apprendre 
lui-inetne; celui qui sait heaucoup pense a peine que ce quil 
dit puissc etre ignore, et parle plus indiffereniment—Profound 
ignorance makes a man dogmatical; he who knows nothing 
thinks he can teach others what he just now has learnt him¬ 
self; whilst he who knows a great deal can scarcely imagine 
any one should be unacquainted with what he says, and, 
therefore, speaks with more indilTerence.” ^ 

The famous “dog-riot” of Bombay broke out on June 
7, 1832, in consequence of the Government’s order to des¬ 
troy stray and mad dogs which infested every nook and cor¬ 
ner of the island. For years, water-shortage and summer 
heat had led to many cases of hydrophobia. The Bombay 
Courier of June 9, 1832, observes: “The annual order for a 
general massacre of the dogs—which have become more 
numerous and insutTcrable of late than they ever were 
known before—has always we believe been considered by 
the natives as a very objectionable act of power, but has 
rarely if ever led to anything like open resistance. Having 
this year however, been more rigidly enforced than usual, 
it appears to have excited a degree of indignation which no- 


1. La Bruydre, op. cit., p. 195; Van Laun’s translation, p. 129. 
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thing could repress.”^ The Police were given a prize of 
annas eight for killing a stray or a rabid dog. This led to a 
mass killing of unwanted dogs, but this so-callcd inhuman 
act hurt the religious prejudices and susceptibilities of the 
Hindus and Parsis. 

Two European constables were doing their duty in 
Parsi Bazaar Street, hard by Sorabjee Shapoorjee BengaL 
lee’s house, when a mob manhandled them. These poor otli- 
cers escaped by the skin of their teeth. This riot was started 
by hooligans of both these communities, who foolishly took 
the law into their own hands, instead of approching the 
authorities through their leaders. Fearing the consequences 
of their illegal activities, a party of about three hundred 
sweepings of humanity forced the shop-keepers to close 
their shops, and terrorised those who refused to obey their 
orders. The bazaars and business quarters of the city look¬ 
ed deserted. Meanwhile more and more paladins of the 
underworld joined the mobs everywhere. I’hey destroyed 
provisions and water-supply which were being conveyed to 
Colaba for the needs of the troops." This led the Senior 
Magistrate of Police, De Vitre, to get the help of the troops 
to stop the disturbances from spreading. On seeing the 
troops, the rioters fled. A few were caught and punished by 
law. 

The members of the Parsi Panchayat in general and 
Jamsetjee in particular played a leading part in restoring 
sanity among the low classes of the community. The great 
reformer, Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallcc holds rich Parsis 
responsible for discrediting Jam.setjee among his co-religion¬ 
ists. Jamsetjee found his co-religionists’ conduct unpardon¬ 
able, and he had the moral courage to tell them so openly. 
Some were envious of his rapid rise to fame and fortune, 
and they sought every opportunity to make him unpopular.^ 
Jamsetjee rightly argued that stray dogs were dangerous 
and the Government was doing its duty; it was an unlawful 

1. Palell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 249 (foot-note). 

2. cf. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, voT ii, p. 146. 

3. Bengallee, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 64. 
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act to manhandle police officers. It is said: “He that justi- 
ficth the wicked, and he that condcmneth the just, even they 
both are abomination to the LORD.” * 

About five years after the “dog-riot” came the “autop¬ 
sy-upheaval”. Jamseljee’s unclouded judgment, his uncom¬ 
mon common sense, his mature wisdom, his sense of duty 
towards his co-religionists and the Government were not 
appreciated by the majority of ignorant and bigoted Parsis. 
fhis incident added to his unpopularity, for Jamsetiee re¬ 
fused to be one of the herd. 

The unfortunate prejudice of all communities against 
holding inquests on dead bodies, was like putting a premium 
on gruesome crimes. P. W. LeGeyt. the Senior Magistrate of 
Police wrote to the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat: “Some 
recent occurrences which it is not necessary for me to specify 
have rendered it absolutely necessary that some measures 
be taken which will [irevent evasions of the law in future.... 
it would be very desirable if you could of yourselves point out 
some mode of prosecuting enquiries into the cause of violent 
deaths sufficiently in conformity with the procedures required 
by law but divested of what may appear to you to be most 
obnoxious to the feelings of your people.” ^ The Panchayat 
reteiTcd this matter to the priests, who with their scant know¬ 
ledge ol understanding of their religious books, gave their 
solemn verdict that according to their Scriptures neither a 
non-Parsi could see nor touch a dead body. While the clergy 
made a pretence of studying their religious books, which in 
Jannsetjee’s honest opinion they were ill-qualified to understand 
or translate,' the papers instigated the ignorant and the 
bigoted that the Panchayat was in favour of holding a post 
mortem on the dead bodies. As the verdict given by the 
clergy would have added fuel to the fire, the elders sent an 
evasive reply to LeGeyt. Thereupon the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment wrote to him that “the gentlemen composing the 
Panchayat have not suggested an arrangement”;^ hence, the 

1. Proverbs. 17^ ~ ~ ~~ " “ 

2. Sir JaiTisctjce Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., p 9 

J. Ibid, p. 218. 7 i'- . 

4. ibid, p. 30. 
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law must be put in force as it existed, unless the leaders 
could find out a way out of this impasse. 

The Trustees convened a meeting of one hundred pro- 
minent Parsis, but only five attended! Jamsetjee explained 
that though religion, according to the priests, forbade a non- 
Parsi to see or touch a dead Parsi to perform the post¬ 
mortem it was necessary to face facts. If a Parsi poisoned 
another Parsi due to enmity, greed of money, or some other 
cause; and if the Panchayat came to know of it, then it was 
their duty to inform the authorities so that the evil-doer be 
tarnished for his evil deed. If they failed to do their duty, 
then they would be aiding and abetting dastardly crimes 
which were on the increase. This view of Jamsetjee’s made 
him very unpopular, so much so that he was forced to write 
his KhoIase/hi-PancIiayat to explain himself. Jamsetjee men¬ 
tions in his book instances in the past years which made 
investigations of persons dying under mysterious circum¬ 
stances quite imperative: such as (i) a woman who poisons 
her husband to get rid of him; (ii) a man who poison his 
wife to remarry; (iii) a brother who poisons his brother or 
sister to get money; fiv) a person who is poisoned by enmi¬ 
ty. He asks. What happens when a man dies in an out-of- 
the-way place? Is his body not brought in a cart or a boat by 
non-Parsis? What happens when a man’s body is fished out 
of the sea by kindly fishermen? What about dead bodies 
recovered from wells? Arc not the dead bodies of the Parsis 
removed from burning houses by non-Parsis? He comes to 
the conclusion that most of the Parsis are men of little 
sense—thodi samaj.^ Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee defends 
Jamsetjee’s views. Tie says that he has great experience of 
Jamsetjee’s wisdom.^ 

Bengallee in his Selected Wntinys, says that Jamsetjee 
incurred the displeasure of the Parsis by building schools 
and hospitals.'’ Almost ninety percent of the parents were 
against sending their daughters to schools.He bitterly 

1. Sir Jamsetjee jejeebhoy. First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 14-16, 21. 

2. Bengallee, op. cil., p. 61. 

3. Ibid, p. 65. 

4. Ibid, p. 66. 
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mentions that rich Parsis had given their sons education 
enough to run a grocer’s shop, but Jamsetjee, Franiji 
C owasji Banaji and Maneckji Cursetji, understood the ad- 
vantages of education and gave a sound education to their 
sons, whereby they became cultured and refined gentlemen. 
Jamseljee’s daughter. Pirojbai, w'as one of the first Parsi wo¬ 
men to speak English; whereas other well-to-do Parsis were 
satished if their daughters could count soiled linen given to 
the dhobi, or pans and pots given to the kalai^arl ^ A few 
lines from Sir Rustom Masani’s Dadahhai Naoroji gives us 
an idea of Parsi conservatism: “When asked by his grand¬ 
children to tell them some stories of his early days, Dada- 
bhai often related to them how, when he was a college stu¬ 
dent, he used to go round from house to house, with a 
friend (whose name none can now recall), persuading 
parents and guardians to allow them to sit on their veran¬ 
dahs and to teach the three R's to their girls, how some of 
them had taken advantage of his olTer and how two or three 
irate fathers had threatened to thrown them down the steps 
for making such a preposterous proposal.”' Ramsay 
states: “By giving his (Jamsetjee s) only daughter a good 
English education (by which that amiable lady has fully 
benefited) the good Knight has proved himself an open 
friend to the social improvement of woman in a country 
where the great work of enlightening her retarded by im¬ 
memorial usage -still proceeds but slowly, even in British 
territory.” 

Again a wave of unpopularity swept over Jamsetjee 
when the Parsi-Mahomedan Riot broke out in 1851. Bengal- 
lee states that Jamsetjee became so unpopular that only a 
few Parsis attended his Gahambar feasts.^ Before the 
Parsi-Mahomedan Riot of 1851, both the communities had 
lived for years on the most amicable terms. The leader of 
the Parsis and the leader of the Mahomedans were not only 
partners in business but also great friends. This serious 

1. Bengallee, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

2. Masani, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

3. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 27. 

4. Bengallee, op. cit., p. 65. 
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breach of peace was caused by a very ill-advised article 
upon the Mahomedan religion which appeared in the Chitra 
Driyan Darpan and not in the Gujarathi as stated in the 
Gazetteer} The article was a translation of Simon Buckley's 
book." The strictures on the Prophet of Arabia enraged 
the feelings of the sister community, whose sensitive¬ 
ness in matters religious has been proverbial. The following 
passage from the brilliant pen of Sir Rustom Masani is cited 
here: “There could be but one answer to sucli insane 
provocation. Islam was up in arms. Large crowds of 
Muhammadans assembled in the mosques of the town with 
the Koran in one hand and a knife in the other. The Parsis 
avoided entangling themselves with the infuriated crowd, 
but the Muslims were bent on vengeance. At a meeting held 
in the Juma Musjid on Friday, October 7, 1851, they arrived 
at the frightful decision to proclaim a jihad (crusade) against 
the Parsis. A large crowd rushed out, seething with wrath, 
and armed with bludgeons, crying ‘Din! Din!' (Religion! 
Religion!).”'' Wc cite the apt words of the King of 
Israel: “Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, 
and the wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood: so 
the forcing of wrath bringeth forth strife.” ** A crowd of 
the great unwashed, seething with rage and hatred, and 
numbering over three thousand, overpowered a small police 
force which was posted there to preserve law and order. 
Then began the avenging march with the battle-cry of “Din! 
Din! ” The crusaders came to the Parsi locality of Alhaibaug 
and fell on a small number of Parsis who were unable to 
stem the onrushing tide of ever-increasing fury-ridden men. 
From there to Pydhoni, they wrecked stables of public con¬ 
veyances belonging to the Parsis. Then came the turn of 
Mewawala’s Agiari at Bhindi Bazar, but the attack was re¬ 
pulsed. Shops were rilled, private houses pillaged, knives 
and bludgeons did their nefarious work. The Police were 


L The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Lsland, vol. ii, p. 156. 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 66. 

3. Masani, op. cit., p. 63. 

4. Proverbs, 30, 33. 
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helpless or so they seemed. In the end. troops were called, 
and the Parsis bad a slight reprieve. Eighty-five rioters were 
caught by the soldiers. Before sunset, Bhindi Bazar was in 
a state of siege. The Panchayat asked the Parsis to keep 
calm; they distributed hand-bills, but that was all. For days 
on end, the frenzied mobs terrorised the people. The fol¬ 
lowing Friday, disturbances started anew. It is said: “As a 
dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool returneth to his folly.” ^ 
Jamsetjee could not take much part as he was now 
seventy years of age. Still he convened a meeting of pro¬ 
minent Parsis and Mahomedans at his Fx)rt residence. The 
Head Kaji had promised to be present at the meeting but 
he did not come. He wanted the j/had to continue. Jamsetjee 
sent his son Rustomjee, with other prominent Parsis, to the 
Kaji's residence, but he refused to attend the meeting. The 
Police protection was quite inadequate. The Parsis of Bahar- 
kote suflered great privations; food and water were sup¬ 
plied to this besieged locality with the help of troops. The 
riots again flared up on the third Friday. The Parsis riglitly 
blamed the elders for their timorous policy. They were far 
from satisfied with the Police protection accorded to them, 
and in consequence a meeting of the whole community was 
held on November 24. Dadabhai Naoroji then made a stir¬ 
ring speech. Jt was resolved to send a deputation of twenty- 
four Parsis to the Governor to lodge a complaint against 
the police for their apathy and indiflerence. it was also 
decided to address a petition to the Governor for the people 
were justly clamouring for adequate protection. The petition 
was ably drafted by Dadabhai Naoroji, then affectionately 
known as “Dadabhai Master” or “Dadabhai Professor”. 
Lord Falkland promised to do his best. On the very next 
day the Chief ^Secretary to the Government called a joint 
meeting of prominent persons from both the communities. 
The Parsi editor was rightly forced to tender a written 
apology. 


1. Proverbs, 26, 11. 
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Janisetjee was unjustly blamed by a certain section of 
the Parsis for the timorous policy of the Panchayat. These 
abject sweepings of humanity contended that their revered 
leader took sides with the Police because he was knighted! 
It is written: “For it is better, if the will of God be so, that 
ye suffer for well doing, than for evil doing/’' 

Jamsetjee was the first Indian and Parsi to grant free¬ 
dom to women. On March 9, 1840, for the first time, ladies 
of Jamsetjee’s family appeared in public amongst men of 
different communities, when Jamsetjee gave a banquet to 
celebrate the marriage of Queen Victoria with Prince Albert. 
He introduced Lady Jamsetjee, and his sons' wives to the guest 
of honour. Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Ciovernor of Bombay; 
Lord Keane, the hero of Kabul, Sir Thomas Wilshire, and 
others.^ This happened when Dadabhai Naoroji was 
fifteen, Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengailce was nine, and Bch- 
ramji Malabari was not then born. Parsis resented this 
break from moth-eaten, selfish custom by which their women 
were treated as goods and chattels. They declared, with all 
the invectives at their command, that it was a disastrous 
step that would lead to unfortunate results. Again, at the 
opening ceremony of the Lady Jamsetjee Causeway, ladies 
of the aged knight's family were waited upon by the Gover¬ 
nor, the Commandcr-in-Chicf and other distinguished 
guests.-* 

Jamsetjee was ever a man of public spirit and independ¬ 
ent views. He refused to indulge pernicious custom with 
custom, when he found the custom was harmful for the 
welfare of the community. This breaking away from ageless 
customs roused the indignation of the ignorant and the 
narrow-minded. The oligarchic orthodox Parsis with their 
glued up brains could not comprehend the wasdom of Jam- 
setjee's ways. Actually, he was slowly but steadily attack¬ 
ing one moth-eaten custom after another, and making it 
easy for that intrepid band of reformers that came after 

1. 1 Peter, 3, 17. 

2. Madon, op. cit., pp. 129 130. 

3. Ibid, op. cit., pp. 265-266. 
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him — Dadabhai Naoroji, Sorabjee Shapoorjec Bangallec, 
and Behramji Mala ban—to achieve the impossible. 

Bengallec sums up the whole situation in a nut-shcll. 
He says that despite Jamsetjee’s great qualities of head and 
heart, he became unpopular at times, but when we look for 
causes we find that had the people been less selfish and 
wicked than they were, Jamsetjee would not have suffered. 
After a few pages, he goes on to say that Jamsetjee was a 
religious-minded man, but he was completely devoid of 
bigotry. The people’s bone of contention was that he spent 
large sums of money on hospitals, schools, and other works 
of public utility; but he did not spend sufficiently on 
dokhmas and fire-temples. His profound wisdom did not 
deem it fit to waste more money on such enterprises.^ 

1. Bengallce, op. cit., pp. 70-71; Vatcha, op. cit., p. 694. 
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THE FIRST INDIAN KNIGHT 

So runs a saying in the Sad Dar or A Hundred Sub¬ 
jects: “Great is liberality. It is better and pleasanter in such 
a manner that happy is the ground upon which a philanthro¬ 
pist walks, happy the wind that blows over him, happy the 
horse which he rides, happy the cow and goat on whose 
products, he subsists and happy indeed are the sun and the 
moon and the stars that shine upon him.” ’ The fame 
of Jamsetjcc’s munificence had spread far and wide between 
1822 and 1842. His wise and far-reaching liberalities, his 
many public benefactions, his religious charities, his hand¬ 
some contributions to funds for the victims of flood, fire, 
and famine in India and abroad were patent to the world. 
He was the standard-bearer of vast catholic charities. He 
was the first Indian on whom the dignity of knighthood was 
conferred by the Queen through the recommendations of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

No honours from an earthly sovereign could have add¬ 
ed even an iota to the intrinsic worth of this illustrious 
benefactor of men. Usually, titles shed lustre on mediocri¬ 
ties, but in Jamsetjee’s case, it was he who shed lustre on 
the ancient order of knighthood. Verily. Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
was a heaven-born nobleman. 

Sir James Rivett-Carnac returned to England due to 
ill-health in 1841, after having filled the high ofiice of the 
Governor of Bombay from 1839 to 1841. During his stay in 
Bombay, he had come in close contact with Jamsetjee and 
appreciated his great love for the poor and his vast catholic 
benefactions. He put before the Honourable East India 

1, Dhalla, Ancient Iranian Literature, p. 154. 
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Company, the case of this merchant-prince, whose princely 
munificence amounted to a hundred thousand sterling. This 
led Queen Victoria to confer upon Jamsetjee the dignity of 
knighthood as a pensonal distinction.’ The Queen might 
well have said: “It was a true report that I heard in mine 
own land of thy acts and of thy wisdom.” 

On May 25, 1842, a day after Queen Victoria’s birth¬ 
day, Sir George Anderson, Governor of Bombay, held a 
Durbar at 10 P.M. at the Government House. Parel, and in 
presence of high Government oOicials and distinguished 
citizens, presented to Jamsetjee the Patent of Knighthood. 
Here arc a few sentences from the Governor’s speech: “You, 
bv your deeds for the good of mankind—by your acts of 
princely munificence to alleviate the pains of suffering 
humanity, have attained this honour and have become enrolled 
amongst the illustrious of the land. To me who have so long 
known you, and have so long and fully appreciated your 
truly estimable character, it is most pleasing that it should 
have fallen to my hands to present you with this Patent of 
Knighthood. I present it—congratulating you most sincerely 
upon the distinction and honour which your worth has 
achieved.” Jamsetjee thanked the Governor in an appropriate 
speech. 

Through his friend. Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., Jamsetjee 
had remitted a sum of Rs. 227-I0.() to the Court of 
Directors, being the payment of fees on the Patent of 
Knighthood which the Fast India Company had advanced 
to the Treasury on Jamsetjec’s behalf. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors in their letter dated September 13, 1842, to Sir Charles 
Forbes, Bart., stated: “In reply I am commanded to inform 
you that the Court under the influence of deep gratitude to 
Her Majesty, and of high respect for the character of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, are anxious that the honour so worthi¬ 
ly conferred should be unattended by expense.” ^ 


1. cf. Ramsay, op. cit., p. II. 

2. 1 Kings, 10, 6. 

3. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 387 (foot-note). 

4. Ibid, p. 388. 
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Janisetjee's friends and the citizens of Bombay did not 
Jag behind in honouring him, whom the great Queen had 
honoured. On June 15, they assembled at his Fort residence 
(Fort House), to present him with an address of congratu¬ 
lations, accompanied by a testimonial of Rs. 15,0()() to con¬ 
stitute a fund for the purpose of getting translations of the 
best F:uropean and Asiatic books. At lirst, Framji Cowasji 
Banaji addressed a few words to the gathering, he was then 
followed by Bomanji Horrnasji Wadia, who read the ad¬ 
dress in English. A few worth-recording excerpts are cited 
here: . . While in your private charities, your hand has 

ever been ready to alleviate the sulTerings of the widow and 
orphan, the unfortunate and the destitute; there are few 
public institutions at this presidency which have not shared 
largely in your bounty. Neither is it necessary to dwell upon 
the benefit which the trade of this port has derived from the 
enterprise and magnitude of your commercial operations; 
nor to point out the great extent to which you have availed 
yourself of the means of doing good, derived from your 
mercantile knowledge and experience, joined to a concilia¬ 
tory disposition and the probity of your character, as well 
as from your position in the Native Community, by arrang¬ 
ing differences, and settling disputes, so as to save the 
parties from the evils of a tedious and expensive litigation. 

. . . To commemorate this auspicious event, we request your 
permission to apply a sum of money which we have sub¬ 
scribed, in forming a Fund to be designated 'Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy’s Translation Fund’.’’ ^ 

Flere are a few pertinent sentences from Jamsetjec’s 
reply: “Your too kind and favourable mention of my acts of 
charity has much affected me. The only merit 1 have a 
right to claim for them is, that they proceeded from a pure 
and heartfelt desire, out of the abundance with which 
Providence has blessed me, to ameliorate the condition of 
my fellow-creatures. With this no unworthy motive was 
mixed; I sought neither public honours nor private 


1. Patcll, op. cit,, vol. i, p. 393. 
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applause, and, conscious of a singleness of purpose, I have 
long since had my reward. ... I shall ever wish my name 
to be connected with every endeavour to diffuse knowledge 
amongst our people. . . . Connected with this subject 
is a scheme that I have long contemplated for relieving 
the distresses of the Parsec poor of Bombay, Surat, and its 
neighbourhood. You know full well the state of misery in 
which many of our people are living, and hopeless ignorance 
in which their children arc permitted to grow up. My object 
is to create a fund, the interest of which shall be applied 
towards relieving the indigent of our people, and the education 
of their children, and 1 now propose to invest the sum of Rs. 
3,00,000 in the Public Securities, and place it at the dispo.sal 
of Trustees, who with the interest shall carry out the object 
I have mentioned; and this Trust 1 hope you will take under 
your care.'' ‘ 

Immediately after this, Jeejibhoy Dadabhoy prc.senled six 
addresses on behalf of the Parsis of Poona, Ahmednagar, 
Satara, Jalna. Aurangabad, and Hyderabad. Jamsetjee made 
a suitable reply.^ 

For many weeks addresses of congratulations follow^ed in 
an unending stream. They all were on the same theme— 
Jarnsetjee’s unstinted charities and his love for the commu¬ 
nity. After addresses from the towns of the Deccan, came 
addresses from the cities and towns of Gujarat. There arrived 
at Mazagon Castle special deputations bearing addresses from 
Surat, Navsari, Udwada, Broach, Billimora, Bulsar, Gundevi, 
Daman, and Nargol.’ In reply to each and every address 
of congratulations, Jam.setjee thanked God for giving him 
opportunities to do good, and promised to do his best for 
his co*religionists. 

Within a year, Jamsetjee received a further mark of ap¬ 
probation from the British Government. It was a diamond- 
studded gold medal sent to him. On its obverse it bore the 
Queen’s face encircled with diamonds, and on the reverse 

1. Patcll, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 393-394 (foot-note). 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 189. 

3. Ibid, p. 194. 
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was inscribed: “Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Knight, from the 
British Government in honour of his muniticence and pat¬ 
riotism.” The President of the Board of Control forwarded 
it to the then Governor of Bombay, Sir George Arthur, Bart., 
for presentation “in whatever manner might appear to him 
to be most proper”. At a special Durbar held at the Govern¬ 
ment House, Parel, on December 15, 1842, the Governor 
presented this medal to Jamsetjee in the presence of a large 
gathering of distinguished persons. A few sentences from the 
Governor’s speech are quoted here: . . You, Sir, have 

sought to distinguish yourself by your philanthropy your 
munmcence, and your patriotism: and you have. Sir your 
reward. . . .In inquiring what were the instances of public 
munificence by which you had distinguished yourself, it was 
impossible for me to avoid gaining an insight into your acts of 
private charity; and according to the best information 1 have 
been able to procure through inquiries made with every desire 
to avoid hurting your feelings, I have learnt that your private 
charities, though so bestowed that many of them are unknown 
even to the members of your own family, have been nearly 
as unbounded.” ^ 

In June 1845, Jamsetjee sent by Bombay a gift of four 
Arab horses as a gift to Queen Victoria. The following para¬ 
graph appeared in the Spectator of April 4, 1846: “Sir Jam¬ 
setjee Jejeebhoy of Bombay has forwarded princely presents 
to Queen Victoria in the shape of additions to the Royal 
Stud and the Royal Wardrobe. Four high bred Arab horses, 
caparisoned in fine Cashmere, brought home in the charge 
of Mr. Randall, Riding Master of the Bombay Horse Artillery, 
have lately been submitted to the personal inspection of th® 
Queen and Prince Albert.” ^ 

About ten years after this, on April 14, 1855, a unique 
honour was in store for Jamsetjee. The Freedom of the City 
of London was for the first time conferred on an Indian.* 
His son Rustomjee was the second Indian to receive this 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 98. 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 150 

3. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii; pp. 99-100. 
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signal honour. A copy of this valued document is reproduced 
here; — 

MUSGROVE 
Locum tenens 
LONDON MAYOR. 

A Common Council holden at the Mansion House of 
the Lord Mayor of the City of London on Saturday the 14th 
day of April 1855. 

Re.solved Unanimously 

That the Freedom of this CITY be presented to 
SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
OF BOMBAY in the EAST INDIES, KNIGHT, 

As a testimonial of the high estimation entertained of 
him by the Corporation of the C’ity of London and from 
respect for his justly renowned character as a princely bene¬ 
factor of his Country and mankind a noble example of 
blamele,ss private life and public worth as a citizen of Bombay, 
and of spotless commercial integrity as a most eminent British 
Subject and Merchant in India. 

Merewether^ 

This unique commercial honour was conferred upon 
Jamsetjee about four years before his death, when he had 
retired from business and public life. It was a fitting honour 
to crown an unblemished commercial career of over fifty-five 
years. Ramsay quotes the following testimony from the 
Merchants’ Magazine of New York, for December 1852: 

No bigoted faith, no false feeling of nationality, no narrow 
standard of judgment, no contracted theory of duty, has ruled 
his ellorts for the good of mankind, but high and generous 
nature 

‘Grasps the whole world of reason, life, and sense. 

In one close system of benevolence.’ 

“It was in the spring of 1850 that we had the pleasure 
of knowing Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy at Bombay. He bears the 


1. Madon, op. cit., p. 295. 
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marks of age in the whiteness of his hair and the slight tre- 
niulousness of his hand; but his expression is quick and his 
manners kind and genial, for his heart is warm and his mind 
is as clear as ever. He lives surrounded with all that should 
accompany old age,—honoured by his people, loved by his 
family and friends, and with the delightful consciousness of 
the success of his efforts to alleviate misery and to increase 
happiness. He has acquired the glory which is best worth 
having,—the glory of good deeds. 'Quid eniin est melius, aiit 
quid praestantius, bonitate et henejicentiaV 

“We know of no parallel in the records of biography to 
the benevolence of this Parsee merchant. The lavish spendings 
of Herodotus Atticus, though greater perhaps in amount, are 
of little value when compared with those of this man. One 
of the greatest rewards of such a wise liberality is, that its 
example may stimulate other men to similar excellence, for 
benevolence is the most divine of virtues.” ^ 

Let us add, ''Finis coronat opus —the end crowns the 
work.” 

1. Ramsay, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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“GIVE, AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN UNTO YOU ” 

Janisetjee had travelled thousands of miles by sea during 
his five visits to China. As in every other sphere of life, he 
excelled others in his experience of thrills and adventures. 
Twice his ship had taken part in naval battles; once his ship 
ran aground; once he was taken a prisoner of war by the 
French, who left him penniless on the Cape of Good Hope. 
During his ten voyages he covered thousands of nautical miles. 
The lime taken by these ten voyages could not have been 
less than forty months. This certainly was a record for a 
person who was a merchant and not a sea-man by profession. 
In Jamsetjee’s time a voyage from Bombay to China averaged 
four months, just as a voyage from England to India took 
the best part of eleven. James Forbes, author of Oriental 
Memoirs states that he reached Bombay exactly eleven months 
after leaving England. 

As for travelling in India. Janisetjee visited Daman, 
Lldwada, and Navsari in Gujarat; and Khandalla, Poona, and 
Mahableshwar in the Deccan. He was fortunate in enjoying a 
train ride from Bombay to Thana in his old age. when train 
service between Bombay and Thana was first inaugurated in 
1853. In a special train placed at his disposal, Janisetjee with 
his family and friends made the double journey.' It was 
not an easy thing to travel in India in tho.se pre-railroad days. 
In his Tevurikhe Navasari. Desai mentions the dangers of 
travelling by land. He says it was more dangerous to go from 
Navsari to Bombay, than from Bombay to Africa by sea. He 
writes about dangers from wild animals, robbers, and marau¬ 
ders. A man leaving Navsari for Bombay was given up for 


1. Madon, op. cit., p. 147. 
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lost by his relatives! Desai humorously mentions that for a 
short distance weeping and wailing women and children would 
accompany the cart that carried their relative! 'Ihey were 
not giving a hearty send-off to their relative; they were seem¬ 
ingly following his funeral cortege.' 

On February 7. 1843, Jamsetjee with his family left for 
Khandalla by sea via Panvel. As the ship slowly drew away 
from the pier, the three men-of-war Queen Victoria, Bombay 
Castle, anJ Earl oj Clare- fired a salute in his honour. It is 
a debatable point whether any other Indian received such a 
high honour either during the rule of the “John Company 
or from our quondam rulers." 

Madon and Patell both mention Jamseticc visited I'dwada 
in March 1834 and also in November 1843. They also slate 
that in 1834 a Jashan ceremony was performed and Jamsetjee 
arranged for celebrating six Gahambar feasts every year; but 
in the list of charities given in Madon’s book, a sum of Rs. 
40,000 are shown to have been expended on religious objects 
in 1843 and not in 1834! ’' 

On November 2. 1843, Jamsetjee, with his family, friends, 
and servants, left Bombay by Carnac and reached Daman 
after nineteen hours! He and his party stayed in the house 
of Cowasji Behramji.' 

On November 5, Lady Avabai invited Parsis of Daman 
and the nearby villages to take part in a Jashan ceremony, 
and to attend a communal feast. Fvery man and woman was 
given a gift of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15.'’ For verily it is written; 
“But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind; And thou shalt be blessed; for they 
cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt be recompensed at 
the resurrection of the just.”'- The whole party left for 
Udwada on the same evening. 


p. cit., pp. 232-234. 


2 PpTeLTgaC ’oXciC p. 'N-i; M-don, op. cit., p. 148. 

I Madorop cit .V. 147048, 44.3; Patch, op. ct.. vol. p 

4. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p- 420. 

5. Madon, op. cit., p. 

6. St. Luke, 14, 13-14. 
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In Udwada, Jamsetjee and his party stayed at the resi¬ 
dence of Behranijee Bhikaji. On the next day, a Jashan cere¬ 
mony was performed in the presence of all the Parsis from 
Udwada and nearby villages. A communal feast was held in 
the evening at which over four hundred Parsis were present. 
From Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 were distributed to each one of them.^ 
On November 17, at the request of Lady Avabai, the 
whole Anjunian was invited to attend a Jashan ceremony; 
and various amounts donated to dilTercnt charities were an¬ 
nounced. On the same evening, Parsis assembled in large 
numbers to partake of the communal feast. Over and above 
the cash gifts, the poor received clothes and other useful 
articles from the hands of the gracious lady. Hindus, Maho- 
medans, C hristians and others also received similar gifts.^ 

After the men came the turn of animals to taste Jam- 
setjee’s hospitality! Stray dogs of Daman and Udwada were 
given a feast call it if you may, a communal feast for dogs 
‘--of khlchri and ghec\ * 

During this visit to Udwada, Jamsetjee’s charities 
amounted to Rs. 40,()()() plus Rs. 15,000 given in different 
charities by Lady Avabai. On the 22nd the party returned 
to Daman, and after a few days’ stay in the old-world 
Portuguese town, returned to Bombay by sea.^ 

On February 20, 1850, Jamsetjee—the merchant-prince 
and the noble benefactor of men—went to his native Navsari, 
which he had left half a century before as a destitute and 
grief-stricken orphan boy. ‘W/7 volentihus arduum —nothing 
is difficult for those who will.” Hence, from a nonentity Jam¬ 
setjee had become a national celebrity. From 1790 to 1850_ 

a long winding road lay behind him, in some places rough 
and thorny, in some places smooth and strewn with roses, 
but ever tending upwards, for Dame Fortune was walking 
hand in hand with him. 

It was in Vatcha Moholla of Malesar, Jamsetjee's father 
and mother had lived till their death in 1799. It was in the 

1. Patell, op. cit., vol i, p. 421. 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. /50. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, p. 151. 
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very Moholla that Jamsetjec passed his happy carefree boy¬ 
hood from the age of five, it was from this Moholla that he 
left for Bombay with tears in his eyes and sorrow in his heart. 
It was from this very Vatcha Moholla that a kindly woman 
gave him a little food tied up in a red bandanna handkerchief 
as a parting gift. F^ifty long and storied years had passed 
since those events, and the friendless orphan boy had become 
the revered leader of his community, nay. of all communities. 

It was not the toppled-down house in Yatha-ahoo-vairyo 
Moholla of Bombay where Jamsetjee was born; it was not 
the old house in Abdul Rehman Street, opposite the Alhai- 
baug, where he lived till 1834; it w^as not the fine mansion in 
Flornby Row; it was not the stately Mazagon Castle; but the 
little cottage, nay the hut, in Vatcha Moholla of Malcsar 
that w’as his real home. Home, that w'as hallowed with sw'cet 
and bitter memories of the past; home, that was hallowed 
with memories of hand-looms clattering the livelong day; 
home, that was hallowed wath memories of his mother's pro¬ 
phecy, his father's last words; home, that wais hallowed wath 
memories of that day when friendless and broken-hearted 
he had set out for Bombay to fight the grim relentless battle 
of life, w'here no quarters are ever given. 

Gaekwar Ganpatrao of Baroda was a friend of Jamsetjee. 
He had given a banquet in the Maharaja's honour at his Fort 
House; and Lady Avabai had invited prominent ladies to 
meet the Maharani, a week before Jamsetjee and his family 
left for Navsari. On this occasion, w'ritcs Patell, princely 
naz.arana of over a lac of rupees w^as offered to the Gaekwar.* 
It was due to Jamsetjee's friendship that the Gaekwar agreed 
to abolish the annual choola-vero or body-tax levied on the 
Parsis of Navsari, and for which Jamsetjee paid a sum of 
Rs. 12,000 to the Baroda Treasury. 

As soon as the Gackwvar heard the news of Jamsetjee’s 
impending visit to his territory, he ordered the Suba of Nav¬ 
sari to make all the necessary arrangements to give Jamsetjee 
and his party a princely welcome. The Suba and other civil 


1. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 541; Madon, op. cit., p. 135. 
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following morning, and were amazed to find that each spoon 
was of gold! ^ 

Janisetjec and Lady Avabai moved about Navsari in spe¬ 
cially made palanquins. For the other members of the party, 
the famous Hatheesingh family of Ahmedabad had sent ele¬ 
phants and carriages. The mohollas of Navsari were thronged 
with crowds of all castes and creeds to see the first Indian 
Knight and his Lady. They were there to see a live million¬ 
aire, for to them millionaires were legendary creatures they 
had read about in fairy tales. Handfuls of silver coins were 
continuously showered from both the palanquins. It is a fact 
that over a lac of rupees were distributed to the poor in this 
way. Madon emphatically asserts that there is neither exag¬ 
geration nor fiction in these accounts of Jamsetjee's open- 
handed generosity. 

Navsari has been the stronghold of the Parsi clergy. All 
the dasturs and desais received costly gifts of silk and gold 
jewellery sent in heavy trays of pure silver. Prominent men 
of other communities were recipients of similar gifts. The 
famous Dadasahib Tattoo, for his power of repartee and 
entertaining talk, received costly presents from Jamsetjee. 
The Suba and high officials of Navsari were not forgotten. 
Soldiers who displayed military honours to Jamsetjee re¬ 
ceived an equivalent of two months’ pay. We trust that the 
redoubtable drummers were not forgotten for giving the 
whole party a non-stop headache! 

All the Parsi residents of Vatcha Moholla and of the 
w'hole of Malesar, received full-length picccs—takas —of silk 
and cotton as gifts. All his near and not so near relatives 
were treated likewise. Gold chains and bracelets were freely 
given to old women. As the stock was exhausted, goldsmiths 
from Bombay were called to make hundreds of more chains 
and bracelets.** Many a family of Navsari still possesses 
Jamsetjee’s gift given six score years ago. Jamsetjee Jejee- 


1. Madon, op. cit., p. 154. 

2. Ibid, op. cit., pp. 155, 156, 448. 

3. Ibid, pp. 155-156. 

4. Ibid, p. 155. 
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bhoy, not only knew how to make money, but better still, 
he knew how' to give it away. 

Every day at a certain time, a one-man court was held 
at Jamshed Baug, where the revered leader heard disputes, 
and after great deliberation gave his verdict. The plaintiff 
and the defendant, the borrower and the lender, all accept¬ 
ed his decisions without demur and left the honourable 
court in a happy frame of mind. In cases of money disputes, 
if the borrower’s means were not equal to the demand of 
the lender, the deficit was made good from the judge’s 
cvery-ready purse. He was averse to allowing disputants to 
go to court, for he firmly and rightly believed that no one 
made any profit out of law-suits except the lawyers. He en¬ 
dorsed Garcia da Orta’s fear “of the increase of law-suits 
and strife with the establishment of law-courts and the ad¬ 
vent of lawyers’’.^ 

Religious benefactions were not forgotten during this 
historic visit to Navsari. On May 1, 1850, the whole 
Anjuman assembled to take part in the Jashan ceremony. 
After the ceremony, Pestonji Maneckji, secretary of the 
Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, read out a new list of chari¬ 
ties: — 

It was announced 

(i) to build an Atash-Adaran in the compound of 
Jamshed Baug; 

(ii) to build a wall around the compound of dokhma 
at Navsari; 

(iii) to build a sigdi and sink a well in the compound 
of the dokhma at Navsari; 

(iv) to build a large veranda for communal feasts in 
Khurshedwadi; 

(v) to build a commodious school-building in Malesar 
Falia; 

(vi) to endow a fund of Rs. 62,500 for the poor Parsis 
of Navsari; 

1. Malabari, op. cit., p. 25. 
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(vii) to endow a fund of Rs. 1.25,000 for the poor 
Parsis of Surat.' 

During his ten weeks’ stay in Navsari, a biographer 
states that Jamsetjee had donated Rs. 5 lacs in charities.* 
Madon very felicitously writes that Jamsetjee had made 
the whole community his heir.^^ Verily, it is said: “Give 
and it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over, shall men give into 
your bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal 
it shall be measured to you again.” ^ 

1. Madon, op. cit., p. 158. 

2. Ibid, p. 160. 

3. Ibid, p. 159. 

4. St. Luke, 6, 38. 
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SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY HOSPITAL 

Acts of benevolence were as natural and as easy to 
Jamsetjee as breathing. He had a wonderful genius for 
finding out what were the real needs of different communi¬ 
ties. Was it not a common occurrence in the daily life of 
this princely benefactor of humanity to give vast sums of 
money in different charities? Did he not feed the poor Did 
he not clothe the naked? Did he not succour the helpless 
victims of fire, Hood, and famine To give more water to the 
thirsty, did he not defray the cost of sinking wells and tanks? 
Did he not satisfy the religious-minded with his princely 
religious benefactions? To save precious human lives, did 
he not build bridges and causeways? Did he not give shelter 
to the homeless by building dharamsalas? To mute, patient- 
eyed, old and infirm animals did he not supply fodder? Did 
he not give feasts to stray dogs in Udwada and Daman? 
Would he who did so much, forget the sick and the igno¬ 
rant? ft is aptly said: “Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor: the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.” * Men 
of immense wealth may be fewer today because of our tax- 
festooned times, but how many of these rich have given vast 
sums for the poor? What have men of inherited wealth done 
for the poor in these hard relentless days? The first Sir 
Jamsetjee, though dead, is even now of more help to the 
poor than most of the living millionaires of today! 

In those long-forgotten days, of which we write, the 
insanitary habits of the masses, the insanitary conditions of 
countless houses, impurity and scarcity of water-supply, a 
defective drainage system, marshy conditions of the soil,— 

1, Psalms, 41, 1, 
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all these factors tended to excessive mortality of the island 
population. The scourge of cholera, small-pox, fever, and 
never-ending liver complaints, due to the sewage-polluted 
well-water, claimed a heavy toll of human life. Grosse says: 
“Bombay had long borne an infamous character for un¬ 
healthiness.” ^ Measures necessary for public medical re¬ 
lief were almost unknown, and the consignments of medi¬ 
cines even for the troops were meagre in quantity and poor 
in quality. 

Before J. J. Hospital came into existence, there was not 
a single hospital in Bombay for civilian patients. In 1834, 
the Bombay Native Dispensary was opened near the Espla¬ 
nade in pursuance of a resolution adopted at a public meet¬ 
ing. It was started by the then famous Dr. Makie, with the 
help of subscriptions received from generous donors, and in 
a house given rent-free by the Government.^ After four 
years, a meeting of the subscribers was called by the doctor, 
and he read before them a report of the proceedings of the 
dispensary. Among those who were present was Jamsetjee; 
he was deeply gratified by this report. In his KholasehA- 
Panchayat, Jamsetjee observes that the place was too small 
to keep very sick patients for treatment. As long as they 
could walk they would get treatment; but in case of serious 
illness, they could not walk to the dispensary; hence, that 
would hasten their end.'’ This reflection led Jamsetjee to 
ask the Chairman, Sir Herbert Compton, to correspond 
in his name with the Government and to convey to them his 
desire to build a large hospital where three hundred beds 
could be accommodated with ease. He also expressed his 
wish to donate a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 for this purpose, pro¬ 
vided the Government would give an equal amount, and to 
transfer the sum of Rs. 300 being given to the dispensary 
to the new hospital. A committee was immediately formed 
under the chairmanship of Jamsetjee’s great friend, J. H. 

1. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, p. 164 

(foot-note). 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 234. 

3 Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., p. 283. 
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Crawford, to whom Jamsetjee bequeathed a sum of 
Rs. 15,000 in his will.^ The Committee conveyed to the 
Bombay Government the wishes of Jamsetjee in its letter 
of April 13. 1838. With the usual recommendations the letter 
was forwarded to the Bengal Government, who passed it on 
to the Court of Directors. The East India Company readily 
accepted Jamsetjee’s offer with thanks. We cite the fifth para 
of this letter: “Para 5—You will communicate to Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy our high approbation for his conduct and our de¬ 
sire to co-operate with him to the utmost, in carrying his 
benevolent design into effect. We shall of course sanction 
any designation you may think it desirable to give to the 
fund for the purpose of showing due honour to this very 
meritorious individual.” ^ 

in his letter of October 23, 1839, Jamsetjee thanked both 
the Bombay Government, as well as the Honourable East 
India Company, and forwarded a cheque of Rs. 1,00,000 to 
the Treasury. After this, a second Committee was appointed 
consisting of the Chief Justice, the Bishop of Bombay, Lt.- 
Col. Dickinson, Dr. Morchcad, and Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 
After receiving the report of this Committee, the Govern¬ 
ment appointed a third committee to select the site for the 
hospital and also to frame rules and regulations. This Com¬ 
mittee’s main suggestions were: (i) to name the hospital 
after Jamsetjee; (ii) a special ward to be set apart for those 
who bring letters of recommendation from Jamsetjee or his 
heirs; (iii) the management was left to a committee of three, 
of whom two would be Government nominees, and the third 
to be Jamsetjee or his heir. The Government accepted all 
these suggestions.'* 

As it was not possible to secure a suitable site near the 
Esplanade, the Committee selected a site near Babula Talao. 
A large plot of land, belonging to Dadabhai and Muncherji 
Pestonji Wadia, was bought by Jamsetjee for a sum of 
Rs. 28,125; in addition to this he offered a sum of Rs. 10,000 

1. Wadia, op. cit., p. 97. 

2. Madon. op. cit., p. 236; Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 408. 

3. Nazir, op. cit., p. 49. 
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as his contribution for the erection of the hospital building. 
However, it was soon discovered that the estimate fell far 
short of the cost, so Jamsetjee increased his donation from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000! The Government accepted this 
fresh offer with heartfelt thanks. 

The foundation-stone was laid on January 3, 1843, with 
full masonic honours. The then Governor of Bombay, Sir 
George Arthur, Bart., went all the way from Government 
House, Parel, to Jamsetjee’s Fort House, and brought him 
in his carriage to the scene of the ceremony. The ceremony 
was performed with full masonic rites by the Rt. Worshipful 
Provincial Grand Master, Dr. James Burns. A silver plate 
inscribed with the following was placed in the foundation: — 

In the Reign of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty 
VICTORIA, 

And under the Government of 
Edward, Lord Ellenborough, 

Governor-General of India; 

George, Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T., 

Being Governor of Madras; 

And the Honourable 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.C.H., 

Governor of Bombay; 

The Eoundation Stone of 

THE JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY HOSPITAL 

Was laid with Masonic Honours, 

In the presence of 

SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
The Founder. 

And of 

His Excellency the Governor, 
by 

JAMES BURNS. K. H., 

Provincial Grand Master of Western India; 
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Assisted by 

The Hon. George W. Anderson, Pro. P.P.G.M. 
P. W. LeGeyt. Esq., D.P.G.M. 

Lestock R, Reid, Esq., P.G.S.W. 

Lieut.-Col. Neil Campbell, P.G.J.W. 

Capt. W. Goodfellow, the Architect. 

And a numerous convocation of the Craft, 

On Tuesday the Third Day of January, 

In the Year of the Christian Era 1843, 

And of Masonry 5843. 


This Edifice 

Was erected as a testimony of 
Devoted Loyalty to 
The Young Queen of the 
British Isles, 

And of unmingled respect 
For the Just and Paternal 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN INDIA; 

also, in affectionate and patriotic solicitude 
for the welfare of the poor classes of all 
races among his countrymen, the 
BRITISH SUBJECTS OF BOMBAY, 
by 

SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, KNIGHT 

The first Native of India honoured with 
British Knighthood, who thus hoped to 
perform a pleasing duty towards 
his Government, his Country, and his people; 
and in solemn remembrance of blessings bestowed. 

To present this. 

His offering of religious gratitude, to 
ALMIGHT GOD 
The Father in Heaven 
Of the Christians—The Hindoo— 

The Mahomedan—and the Parsee, 

With Humble, Earnest Prayer 

For HIS continued Care and Blessing, 
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Upon his children—his family— 

His tribe—and his country/ 

Dr. Burns gave a long speech from which we quote a single 
sentence: “May you, for years, be spared as the corner¬ 
stone of Charity, the prop and support of the widow and 
the fatherless; may your good deeds form a constant source 
of enjoyment to yourself while you remain amongst men, 
and when the time does come that overtakes us all. and the 
solemn Tyler, Death, must raise the curtain of a new exist¬ 
ence—may it be to usher you in, as an accepted and exalted 
companion, to the Supreme Chapter on high, there to take 
your place under the all-seeing eye of Him who seeth not as 
man seeth, but who will undoubtedly pay the workman his 
wages according to his work.“ ^ Jamsetjee said a few words 
of thanks in reply. 

The building was erected within two years, and on 
May 15, 1845 the opening ceremony of the hospital was 
performed by Sir George Arthur, Bart., in presence of a dis¬ 
tinguished gathering. From May 28, 1845, the patients were 
admitted for treatment. The stone tablet near the entrance 
read: 

The 

JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
Hospital. 

This Hospital, for the relief of the 
suffering poor, was erected and endowed, at 
the joint expense of the H.E.l.C. and the 
munificent Individual, whose name it bears. 

A.D. 1843." 

“The bronze statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy in full 
Parsi dress,” writes Edwardes, “which stands in the hall of 
the J. J. Hospital, is a fitting memorial to one without whose 
munificent aid the hospital could never have been built.” 


1. Patell, op, cit., vol. i, pp. 405-406. 

2. Nazir, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

3. Patel], op. cit., vol. i, p. 454. , , , , , ... 

4. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. m, p. 348. 
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The foundation-stone of the Grant Medical College was 
laid by the Bishop of Calcutta a few weeks after the founda¬ 
tion of the J. J. Hospital was laid. This College named after 
a former Governor of Bombay, Sir Robert Grant, was 
opened on November 3, 1845. It was founded with the ob¬ 
ject of “imparting, through a scientific system, the benefit 
of medical instructions to the natives of Western India.” ^ 
In April 1850, a public meeting of the Europeans and 
Indians was convened at the Town Hall to make arrange¬ 
ments to open a Lying-in Hospital for poor women. It was 
decided to call it the Obstetric Institution of Bombay. A 
Committee was formed which collected Rs. 16,000, out of 
which Jamsetjee and his family had contributed Rs. 6,000. 
The Committee knew from experience that if enough money 
was not collected, Jamsetjee was sure to make up the defi¬ 
cit, and so it happened. He offered a large plot of land near 
the hospital and the college as a gift from himself. As the 
amount collected for the erection of the building was not 
enough, he added Rs. 9,000 to his previous donation of 
Rs. 6,000. The maternity home was thrown open for patients 
in 1851. The tablet read: 

SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
OBSTETRIC INSTITUTION 
1851 

This Institution is 
erected on ground and 
with funds bestowed by 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Knight. 

Cost of land and building: 

Rs. 30.000.^ 

To encourage medical students, Jamsetjee contributed a 
sum of Rs. 18,000 for the establishment of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Books, Prizes, and Medal Funds.® 

1. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. hi, p. 137. 

2 . Patell, op, cit., vol. i, p. 545. 

3. Madon, op. cit., p. 251. 
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The total amount paid for Sir J. J. Hospital, the Grant 
Medical College, and Sir J. J. Obstetric Institution, came to 
Rs. 2,00,000. 

Sir Dinsha Wacha states: “The great hospital which 
bears his honoured (Jamsetjee’s) name is a living proof of his 
benevolence in reference to the relief of suffering humanity. 
Millions of men, women and children have benefited and 
are still deriving benefit from that charity. Other merchant 
princes have flourished and shown their philanthropy in 
different directions; but it may be said with truth that none 
has surpassed him. His name will remain enshrined in the 
memory of generations yet unborn.” * 

Solomon, son of David, rightly said: “He that hath pity 
upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he 
hath given will he pay him again.” ^ 

One hundred and fifteen years after Dr. James Burns 
laid the foundation-stone of the J. J. Hospital with full 
masonic honours, and in the presence of Sir George Arthur, 
Bart., and Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy; the foundation stone of the 
new eight-storied J. J. Building was laid on June 13, 1958. by 
the Hon. Shri Y. B. Chavan. Chief Minister of Bombay, in 
the presence of a distinguished gathering which included 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Sixth Baronet, and Lady Jejeebhoy. 

Mr. S. J. Mehta, F.R.C.S., Superintendent of the J. J. 
Group of Hospitals writes: “The old J. J. Building is no 
more. In its place will come an eight storeyed new building, 
with the most modern facilities. The new building will add 
460 beds to its present bed strength. It will be then the 
largest hospital in the country,” ^ 

The age-old hospital will continue its noble mission of 
alleviating the sufferings of the poor for decades and decades 
yet to come. The past lives with its proud record of achieve¬ 
ments; the present, however, with its rejuvenated confidence 
and aspirations of better things, will draw inspiration from 
the past; and the future like a star of hope will guide its 

1. Wacha, op. cit., pp. 763-764. 

2. Proverbs, 19, 17. , ^ „ ,, • mco « 

3. S. J. Mehta, in Grant Medical College Magazine, 1958, p. 42. 
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destinies; and the soul of the noble benefactor will merge 
the past, the present, and the future into one vast deathless 
edifice of human achievement. 




CHAPTER XIX 


LADY JAMSETJEE CAUSEWAY 

The centenary of a notable landmark. Lady Jamsetjee 
Causeway, was celebrated on April 8, 1945. This chapter is 
devoted to inform its readers how this great work of public 
utility came into being, and to show that Lady Jamsetjee was 
of no less a benevolent disposition than her illustrious husband. 

In olden days, the great commercial highway of Bombay 
was separated by a strait from the thickly populated island of 
Salsette. As there was no passage by land, people going from 
Mahim to Bandra and vice versa, had to cross a stretch of 
treacherous water in small ferry boats. This caused untold 
miseries to people of both the islands. During the rains, the 
crossing was rendered extremely hazardous due to storms and 
treacherous currents, which resulted in the upsetting of the 
boats and the drowning of passengers and animals. These 
disasters were not infrequent. The ferry services established by 
the Government on September 26, 1775 for transportation 
of passengers, horses and stores, did not run to schedule and 
did not run between sunset and sunrise.' 

The authorities thought of spanning the creek between 
the two islands with a bridge, but were deterred for lack of 
finance. In 1837. the authorities asked Captain Foster to survey 
the place and estimate the cost of constructing a causeway. 
The estimate came to Rs. 67.000. The Government agreed 
to the suggestion of Khurshedji Cowasji Banaji that Rs. 10,000 
already subscribed by the citizens of Bombay for the con¬ 
struction of a causeway at Thana be utilized for this project, 
and that Government should contribute an equal sum; as 
for the remaining sum of Rs. 47,000 Banaji volunteered to 

1. cf. J. R. B. Jejeebhoy, in an article entitled, “A Notable Cen¬ 
tenary” in Mumibai Vartaman of March 21, 1945. 
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collect it by subscription. But he failed. In 1838, Jehangir 
Nusserwanji Wadia olTered a sum of Rs. 25,000 provided 
that the Government made up the deficit. This offer was 
refused with thanks by the authorities. 

A great disaster stunned the people of both the islands 
in 1841, when from fifteen to twenty boats capsized while 
crossing the creek during the rainy season, and many lives 
were lost. Everywhere people talked of this dire calamity. 
At last the story of this grim tragedy reached Lady Jamsetjee’s 
ears. The hour was struck and the donor was found. On 
behalf of this gracious lady. Jamsetjee wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment that if they could not find necessary funds to build the 
causeway, his wife was willing to defray Rs. 45,000 towards 
its cost. To be on the safe side, the authorities asked for a 
fresh estimate, and the new figures rose from Rs. 67,000 to 
Rs. 1,64,540! Jamsetjee found this figure extortionate; so in 
a letter dated August 31, 1842, he asked the Government to 
invite, through the Military Board, tenders for this work. It 
was accordingly done, and the tender sent in by Jamsetjee 
Dorabjee Naigaumwala—a well-known railway contractor— 
for Rs. 1,36,780 was accepted. The contractor agreed to com¬ 
plete the causeway in two years and a half. Lady Avabai 
raised the amount from Rs. 45.000 to Rs. 1,00,000, and 
Jamsetjee with his letter of January 19, 1843, enclosed a 
cheque of Rs. 1,00,000. 

The work began simultaneously from both sides on 
February 8, 1843. After some time the authorities once again 
discovered that the estimate had fallen woefully short of the 
actual sum needed to complete the structure. The Bombay 
Government was reluctant to approach Lady Avabai. so they 
applied to the Court of Directors to make up the deficit. As 
this would inevitably cause a delay of months, and lest a fresh 
tragedy occur and lead to a further loss of lives. Lady Avabai 
increased the amount from Rs. 1,00.000 to Rs. 1,40,000 on 
condition that no toll should be levied on the public. The 
causeway was ready in March 1845.^ 


I. Madon, op. cit., pp. 257-258. 
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The structure “consists of a huge mound of loose stones 
about 2,000 feet or considerably upwards of half a mile in 
length. It varies from ten to twenty-four feet in height from 
the roadway to the bottom, and reaches to the height of five 
feet above high water. It is thirty-two feet across the top, and 
from forty to seventy at bottom, varying with the depth. The 
carriageway is twenty feet broad, with a foot-path four and a 
half feet on each side. The parapet walls are three feet high, 
on the sea side two feet thick and on the land side eighteen 
inches. . . , On the rocky portion a bridge of one hundred and 
fifty-eight feet in length, consisting of four elliptical arches, 
of thirty feet span each, is set down.” ’ 

The opening ceremony of the causeway was performed 
at 5 P.M. on April 8, 1845. From an early hour in the after¬ 
noon, a vast concourse of people of all castes and creeds had 
assembled to witness the grand spectacle. Captain Unwin 
with four six-pounder guns, a detachment of Lancers, Second 
Queen’s Royal Regiment, native infantry with its band, the 
Governor’s Band, and a strong body of mounted and foot 
police, arrived at Mahim two hours before the scheduled 
time. The procession “consisting of the Superintending Engi¬ 
neer and his assistants, contractor Naigaumwala, a troop of 
Lancers, the Governor’s Band, the Governor and his staff. 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, all in different carriages, on the right 
of which marched on horseback Captain Arthur, the Gover¬ 
nor’s Private Secretary, and on the left Mr. Cursetjee Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy also on horseback.” ^ When the procession 
reached halfway on the bridge, a cannon thundered the salute. 
In a splendid sharniana put up at the Bandra end of the Cause¬ 
way “a splendid collation, with every rarity that culinary art 
could supply”" was served to the honoured guests of Lady 
Jamsetjee. Madon says that “the ladies of the Jamsetjee 
family were waited on by the Governor, the Commander-in- 
Chief, Lady Me Mohun, Mr. & Mrs. Reid and Mr. and 
Mrs. Willoughby, and other distinguished guests.” ' After 

1. Nazir, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

2. Jeejeebhoy, op. cit. 

3. Nazir, op. cit., p. 37. 

4. Ibid. 
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an hour the party assembled and the Governor gave an eulo¬ 
gistic speech, and ended it by proposing the health of Lady 
Jamsetjee. Sir Jamsetjee replied on behalf of his wife. A few 
excerpts from both the speeches are cited here: “Lady Jam¬ 
setjee,” said Sir Arthur, “had frequently urged that, as the 
poorer classes of the community were concerned, it was no 
their wants. In thus noticing the liberality of her ladyship, I 
more than right and just that the rich should contribute to 
cannot but avail myself of the opportunity of mentioning 
circumstances which to some here present may be totally 
unknown. I allude. Sir Jamsetjee, to the very great liberality 
of your family. From a memorandum that I made some two 
years back, and from what 1 have since been able to collect, 
though many of your deeds of charity are hidden from the 
sight of all men. I sum up that no less a sum than £100,000 
One Hundred Thousand Pounds Sterling have been subscribed 
by your family for Public Works; and when T come to place 
this sum in juxtaposition with the gifts of British merchants, 
I say, give me a Bombay Merchant.” ' 

“The Honourable Governor,” said Jamsetjee, “has allud¬ 
ed to former acts of charity on my part, I am sure I shall 
stand excused in not further adverting to them on this occa¬ 
sion, but it is grateful to me to know that my motives and 
conduct are appreciated by the Head of the Government.” ^ 
The following tablet in English, Gujarati, Marathi, and 
Persian, was engraved on one of the arches of the bridge: 
“The Causeway was commenced on the 
8th of February 1843 
Under the auspices of 
LADY JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
who munificently contributed towards its cost the 
sum of Rupees 1,55,800. Tt was designed by Lieut. Crawford 
and constructed by Captain Cruickshank of the Bombay En¬ 
gineers, and opened to the public on the 8th of April 1845, 
corresponding with the 13th day of the 7th month of Shenshaee 
Yezdezerd era. 1214. in the presence of the Hon’ble Sir 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 108. 

2. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 448 (foot-note). 
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George Arthur, Bart., Governor, the members of Council, 
and principal inhabitants of Bombay. 


“The total cost of construction was Rs. 2,03,843 and 5 
pies.” ^ 

Jamsetjee obtained permission from the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, to give Rs. 5,000 as a gift to Engineer-Captain Cruick- 
shank. He also gave a gift of Rs. 15.000 to the contractor, 
Jamsetjee Dorabjee Naigaurnwala.’ 

The Governor accepted with thanks Lady Jamsetjee\s 
offer of Rs. 22,000 to defray the cost of a “handsome ap¬ 
proach to the Causeway”—a good road from the Mahim 
Bazaar to the Causeway. It was opened in June 1848, and 
was called Lady Jamsetjee Road.’ 

In 1848, Jamsetjee paid half the cost of building a road 
leading to Mount Mary Church. This cost him Rs. 3,120. 
In 1852, he wrote to the Government offering to pay the cost 
of a road from the Bandra end of the Causeway to the Mount 
Mary Road. This offer, too, was accepted and the road was 
opened in 1854, and it cost him Rs. 2,904.^ 

The following from J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy’s article entitled 
A Notable Centenary is worthy of record here: “There 
was a legend attached to the construction of the Causeway 
which gained currency and exists even upto the present day. 
The following extract from O Patriota of November 1862, 
a Portuguese paper, which summarised the popular myth in 
a nutshell, is given below for what it is worth, as an interest¬ 
ing item of information: Lady Jamsetjee had several times 
drank the cup of bitterness in the loss of her male offsprings 
just when attaining the seventh year. When she gave birth 
to the present Baronet (Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Second 
Baronet), Lady Jamsetjee is said to have sought the protection 
of N. S. de Monte (Chapel of Our Lady of the Mount, Bandra. 
built in 1566) for the preservation of her darling infant—the 
vow had its desired effect—the noble youth attained the aspired 

1. Patell. op. cit., vol. i, p. 449 (foot-note). 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 264 (foot-note). 

3. Ibid, p. 265-266. 

4. Ibid, p. 266. 
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manhood—and hence the grand work of public utility, the 
noble causeway which unites everlastingly the islands of 
Bombay and Salsette to enable the devotees to go to and fro 
without danger and with dry feet.” ^ 

It was an eastern poet, perhaps Sheik Saadi, who wrote: 
“The man who has left behind him a great number of works, 
in temples, bridges, reservoirs, and caravansaries, for the 
public good, does not die.** 

1. Jeejeebhoy, op, cit. 
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EDUCATIONAL BENEFACTIONS 

With his mother’s milk Jamsetjee had imbibed the spirit 
of benevolence. His benefactions, in the sphere of education, 
in no wise lagged behind his contributions to other worthy 
causes. Let us say, that his princely munificence was a sponge 
to wipe out the past memories of inherited poverty. It too 
was a sponge to wipe off illiteracy and ignorance, disease and 
ailments, from the lives of his less fortunate brothers and 
sisters. It can be truly said that untrodden pathways led 
Jamsetjee to win virgin laurels. 

A bird’s-eye view of education between 1600 and 1850 
is necessary for appreciating what Jamsetjee did in this field. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that after the death of 
Aurangzeb, India relapsed into illiteracy and ignorance. It is 
no exaggeration to state that save for a few isolated instances 
of educational activity, India passed through a dark age in 
education till 1820. After Captain Cooke took possession of 
Bombay from the Portuguese in 1665, the first educational 
institution rounded was a charity school conducted by Rev. 
Cobbe in 1718. It was after a century that “a Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor within the Government 
of Bombay”’ was founded in 1815, and came to be known 
as the Bombay Education Society. Indian boys were encour¬ 
aged to attend the Society’s schools. There were four opened 
by the year 1820 and about 250 students started on 
their first journey that took them from the realm of darkness 
into that of light. Sir Rustom Masani observes: “During the 
days of Dadabhai’s infancy, education in Bombay was a 
haphazard affair. There was not a single Government school 

1. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, p. lOI. 
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in the City. The benevolent missionary bodies and the Bombay 
Education Society conducted a few schools on Western lines, 
and their work was supplemented by indigenous schools owned 
and run by penurious niehtajis, who held their classes on the 
verandahs of houses. Chairs and tables were unknown; slates 
and pencils were novelties; the student carried with him a 
portable patti, or a piece of wood, on which he traced the 
letters of the alphabet and numerals with a reed pen dipped 
in a chalky fluid. vSweeping the school premises in the morning 
and doing household work for the teacher formed part 
of the curriculum—a striking recognition of the place of 
manual training in the scheme of elementary education! ” ^ 

In August 1820, a separate branch was formed under 
the name of the Elphinstone Native Education Institution, 
but in 1822, it was renamed the Bombay Native School Book 
and School Society. This rose rapidly into prominence and 
in 1827 became the Bombay Native Education Society; it was 
subsequently merged in the Board of Education in 1840. Till 
1855, the Society shouldered the burden of educational ad¬ 
ministration—a very heavy burden, indeed!—with missionary 
bodies from Europe and America. The success of the Bombay 
Native Education Society was in a large measure due to the 
encouragement given by the Hon’ble Mr. Mountstuart Elphin¬ 
stone, who sincerely advocated the spread of education in this 
presidency. In 1840, the Society's school and college classes 
were amaEamated into one institution as the Elphinstone 
Institution.^ 

From 1813, American Missions also played their part 
in the education of the Indian children. By 1831, they were 
running eight boys’ schools and thirteen girls’ schools. In 
1820, the Church Mission Society appeared in the field. In 
1835, Robert Money School was founded—named after 
Robert Cotton Money, Secretary to Government- and it en¬ 
joyed prominence till 1839, when the baptism of two Parsi 
boys led to its unpopularity. By 1850 there were about four 

1. Masani. op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

2. cf. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, pp. 

99-104. 
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liundred boys on its roll. The Society’s vernacular schools 
were attended by six hundred and seventy boys and about 
four hundred girls.^ 

Jamsetjee started taking an interest in the spread of 
education from the year 1827. Funds connected with educa¬ 
tion were greatly profited by his usual open-handed gene¬ 
rosity. His donation of Rs. 11,000 to the Native Education 
Society was his first benefaction in the sphere of education. 
He also served on the managing committee of the Institution 
from the same year. 

To perpetuate the memory of the Hon’ble Mr. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, the citizens of Bombay decided to found 
an Elphinstone Professorship in 1827. Rs. 50,000 were sub¬ 
scribed, out of which Rs. 30,000 were from his Parsi admirers. 
Jamsetjee’s contribution was Rs. 7,000.‘ In 1829, he gave 
a sum of Rs, 1,000 to the Education Society for Europeans. 
Jamsetjee, Framji Cowasji Banaji, and Jeejccbhoy Dadabhoy 
each contributed Rs. 3,000 for teaching Zend, Avesta, and 
Ciujarati to Parsi boys. In 1835, Jamsetjee served on the 
Committee appointed to raise funds to endow the Clare 
Scholarship, to perpetuate the memory of the departing 
Governor, the Earl of Clare. Jamsetjee donated Rs. 1,500. 
It is interesting to record here that Dadabhai Naoroji received 
the Clare vScholarship in 1840.'* In 1841, Jamsetjee served on 
the Committee chosen by the Sheriff of Bombay to raise 
funds to endow the Sir James Rivett-Carnac vScholarship for 
medical students. Jamsetjee subscribed Rs. 1,000. In 1842, 
Jamsetjee was elected one of the first members of the Board 
of Education. The others were: Sir J. W. Awdry, Messrs. 
Bruce and Morris; Dr. J. Mclennan, and Messrs. Jagannath 
Shankensheth and Mahomed Ibrahim Makba.^ From 1843, 
the Elphinstone Institution received a small donation of Rs. 
150 annually from Jamsetjee. To the Parental Academy of 
Calcutta, he donated Rs. 2,000. 

1. cf. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, pp. 99-104. 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 50. 

3. Ibid; cf. Masani, op. cit., p. 35. 

4. The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, vol. iii, p. 105 (foot¬ 
note). 
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To the Naval School at Davenport in England he sent 
a contribution of Rs. 1,000 in 1848. Thus Jamsetjee’s edu¬ 
cational benefactions began at home and continued abroad. 
In the same year, Rs. 15,000 were given to the Grant Medical 
College to endow Books, Prizes, and Medal Funds; and Rs. 
500 to the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society. In 1850, 
Jamsetjee defrayed the cost of starting four schools to teach 
Zend and Gujarati in Surat. On the occasion of his grand¬ 
children’s Navjote ceremony, he donated Rs. 3,000 to the 
Parsi Panchayat Fund for running a school for teaching Zend. 
In 1853, he paid the cost of Rs. 12,000 for the erection of 
a school building in Navsari. The University of Bombay was 
established on February 21, 1857. Lord Elphinsfone was its 
first Chancellor, and Jamsetjee was appointed one of the five 
Indian Fellows.^ In 1858, he donated Rs. 1,000 to Lawrence 
School, Mount Abu. 

1. Madon, op. cit., p. 47, 
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CHAPTER XXI 


SIR J. J. P. B. INSTITUTION 

The noble institution which bears Jamsetjee’s name is 
the most note-worthy example of his wise and practical libe¬ 
rality for the benefit of his co-religionists. The light of edu¬ 
cation started dispelling the darkness of ignorance from the 
community. Jamsetjee followed the wise precept given in the 
fourth jargard of the Vendidad: “If co-religionists come here 
in search of learning, let Manthra, Holy Word, be taught to 
them.” ^ Again it is written in the Andarz-i Atarpat-i-MarS’ 
pand: “Do not keep your wife and children, countrymen and 
yourself without learning. You will not thereby repent, and 
grief and sorrow will not come to you.” ^ 

In Chapter XVI we have seen that Jamsetjee in reply to 
the address of congratulations received from the Parsis and 
Hindus of Bombay, on the occasion of his being knighted, 
said: “I shall ever wish my name to be connected with every 
endeavour to diffuse knowledge amongst our people; and the 
surest way to incite them to elevate and improve themselves, 
to ht them to appreciate the blessings of the Government under 
which they live, and to deserve those honours which have 
now for the first time been extended to India, is to spread 
far and wide amongst them, gratuitously or in a cheap form, 
translations into our own language of the most approved 
authors. Connected with this subject is a scheme that I have 
long contemplated for relieving the distresses of the Parsi poor 
of Bombay, Surat, and its neighbourhood. You know full 
well the state of misery in which many of our people are 
living, and the hopeless ignorance in which their children are 


1. Dhalla, op. cit., p. 104. 

2. Ibid, p. 178. 
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permitted to grow up. My object is to create a fund, the in¬ 
terest of which shall be applied towards relieving the indigent 
of our people and the education of their children, and 1 now 
propose to invest the sum of Rs. 3,00,000 in the public secu¬ 
rities, and place it at the disposal of trustees, who with the 
interest shall carry out the object I have mentioned; and this 
1 trust 1 hope you will take under your care.” ^ 

In this connection we cite a few pertinent sentences from 
Jamsetjee’s letter dated February 14, 1844, addressed to the 
then Governor of Bombay, Sir George Arthur, Bart.: “The 
hopes 1 entertain that this application will meet with the most 
complete success, will, 1 am certain, be justified in Your 
Excellency’s eyes, when it is known that it is for the holy 
purpose of relieving the most dreadful destitution that suffering 
humanity was ever subject to. It will hardly be possible for 
Your Excellency to depicture to yourself the misery and want 
that exist among the Parsis living under the protection of the 
British Government in Gujarat and places adjacent; they have 
barely food sufficient to maintain life, and are without cloth¬ 
ing: neither it is possible for them to afford even the meanest 
education to their children, who are born in misery and left 
to exist in a state of abject want. This I respectfully assure 
Your Excellency-in-Council is not an exaggerated picture, but 
it is one 1 have seen with my own eyes, and acutely felt with 
an aching heart. ... It may be naturally asked how such 
dreadful misery has befallen upon a people able and willing 
to work? But this is answered by the simple fact, that their 
trade as weavers has been entirely destroyed by the introduc¬ 
tion of British Manufactured Goods which are better and 
cheaper than they can produce—and there is no other em¬ 
ployment to which they can resort.” ^ 

To create this Trust, Jamsetjee offered Rs. 3,00,000 
together with fifteen shares of the Bank of Bengal, plus five 
shares of the same bank from Lady Jamsetjee. The Parsi 
Panchayat offered thirty-five shares of the same bank. The 

1. Correspondence, Deed, By-Laws, etc. relating to Sir. J. J. P. B, 
Institution established in Bombay, 1849, p. 17. 

2. Ibid, p. 19. 
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market value of each share was Rs. 7,000.^ The amount 
which Jamsetjee olTered for the Trust came to Rs. 4,44,000 
as stated by the Parsee Prakash and the amount given by the 
Panchayat was about Rs. 2,45,000. 

W. Escombe, Secretary to Government, in his reply dated 
February 27, 1844 stated that the Govcrnor-in-Council in 
laying the subject before the Court of Directors would give 
it his warmest support. Five years’ ceaseless correspondence 
between Jamsetjee and the Government terminated in the 
fiiml acceptance of the revised Deed of Settlement and Rules 
by both the parties. The Deed was signed on January 9, 1849, 
and in the Government Gazette of Thursday, March 1. 1849, 
the following notification appeared: “The Right Honourable 
the Governor-in-Council is pleased to notify that an Institu¬ 
tion, designated ‘Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy l^arsi Benevolent 
Institution’, has been established at this Presidency under the 
Sanction of the Government, and that the undermentioned 
Gentlemen have been appointed a Panchayat, or Committee, 
for its management. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, President, 
Members: 

Nowrosjee Jamsetjee, E.sq. 

Bomanjee Hormasjee, Esq. 

Dadabhoy Pestonjee, Esq. 

Cursetjee Rustomjee, Esq. 

Hormusjee Bomanjee, Esq. 

Jejeebhoy Dadabhoy, F^sq. 

Cursetjee Jamsetjee, Esq. 

Cursetjee Furdoonjee, Esq. 

Manockjec Limjee, Esq. 

Manockjee Nusserwanjee, Esq. 
and 

Moonshee Dosabhoy Sorabjee, Esq.” ^ 
Clause 19 of the Deed of Settlement of the Sir J. J. P. B. 
Institution states that after deducting the expenses of main- 

1, Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 424. 

2. Correspondence, Deed, Bye-Laws, etc. of the Sir J. J. P. B. In* 
stitution, p. 71. 
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taining the Funds and affairs of the Institution, the remain¬ 
ing income shall be divided into 400 equal shares to be used 
solely and exclusively for the purposes mentioned in clauses 
20th to 42nd, 

Truly was it said by Lord Flphinstone: “But it was not 
the mere possession of wealth that made his (Jamsetjee’s) 
name memorable. It was the distribution of that wealth with 
unparalleled benevolence and an enlightened desire to attain 
the height of usefulness, which was equally rare; that rendered 
him famous.” ^ 

The Sir J. J. P. B. Institution started its glorious career 
on October 17, 1849 in Borah Bazar Lane. Wadia writes 
that 200 students were on the roll during the first year of 
the school, then known as the Central English School, but 
now known as the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Fort Boys’ School.^ 
The leaven of a new spirit had begun its work in the Parsi 
community. 

Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee narrates what happened 
when Dadabhai Naoroji called upon the Trustees of the Sir 
J. J. P. B. Institution. He says that if Dadabhai were asked 
he would warrant the following to be true. Dadabhai ap¬ 
proached the Trustees to get financial help from them for 
the girls’ schools run by the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society. Hardly had he finished explaining the advantages of 
female education, when Sir Jamsetjee took upon himself the 
task of providing schools for girls. Though the rest of the 
Trustees were doubtful about the wisdom of opening girls’ 
schools, Jamsetjee was not. In a few months four girls’ 
schools were opened by the Institution.^ Sir Rustom 
Masani has inadvertently missed to narrate this episode in 
his brilliantly written biography of Dadabhai Naoroji. 

On August 17, 1850, Jamsetjee’s dearest wish was ful¬ 
filled with the opening of two girls’ schools, one at Alhaibaug 
and the other in the Fort. Thus due to Jamsetjee’s foresight 
not only was the education of boys started but that of girls 

1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 88-89. 

2. cf Wadia, op. cit., p. 11. 

3. Bengallee, op. cit., p. 67. 
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as well began in those far-olT days, when the champions of 
orthodoxy, i.e., 90% of the parents were against sending their 
girls to schools 

J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy was indeed most obliging to lend the 
present writer his hand-written note-book bearing the cryptic 
numbers 1267 to 1502. Wading through this mass of mate¬ 
rials on almost every subject the present writer succeeded in 
unearthing the following episodes apropos the education of 
girls in those far-olT days: Mrs. Dossibai C. J. Jussawala 
(nee ShrofT) claims in her autobiography that in 1842 she was 
the first Parsi girl to be sent to an English Seminary con¬ 
ducted by Mrs. Ward, This aroused the more orthodox, who 
looked upon it as a scandal. Her family was threatened with 
excommunication. The vernacular papers passed strictures 
about her mother's conduct! On the other hand, the Bombay 
Courier of August 2.3, 1842 extolled this breaking away from 
pernicious customs: “We shall watch the progress of this 
girl with deep interest and will rejoice to find the noble 
example followed by others.” She complains that Karaka did 
not mention this episode which caused such an uproar in the 
community. She writes that following her mother's wise ex¬ 
ample, her (mother’s) brother-in-law, Maneckjee Cursetjee, 
had his daughter instructed at home by a governess; and Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy afforded the same advantage to his only 
daughter Pirojbai. She comments on the amusing instance of 
Pirojbai, daughter of Framji Cowasji Banaji. This girl w^as 
instructed at home behind locked doors by a Portuguese 
master, Amadore Viegas. It is stated that not even the mem¬ 
bers of the family knew about it! Briggs has also omitted to 
mention Mrs. Jussawala's name. He states that the first four 
Parsi ladies to learn English were: Mrs. Pirojbai Ardeshir 
Cursetjee Dady (daughter of Framji Cowasji Banaji), Mrs. 
Pirojbai Shapoorjee Bottlewalla (daughter of the First Sir 
Jamsetjee), Mrs. Aimae K. R. Cama and Miss Serene Maneck¬ 
jee Cursetjee (both of whom were the daughters of Maneckjee 
Cursetjee). 


1. Bengallee, op. cit., p. 66. 
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The first prize-distribution ceremony of the Sir J. J. P. B. 
Institution was held at the residence of Jamsetjee in July 1853. 
It was followed by a second on February 12, 1855 at the 
same place, when Lord Elphinstone gave away the prizes 
to the successful students.^ 

From Bohra Bazar the school was shifted to Churchgate 
Street, and from there to two houses situated near the present 
Sir J. J. Fort Boys’ School. But the shortage of floor-space 
and the increase in the number of students made it imperative 
for the school to have a more spacious building of its own. 

The present site of the Sir J. J. Fort Boys’ School— 
where the Great Fire of Bombay started in 1803—was pur¬ 
chased for Rs. 58,428. As the plot was not sufficiently large, 
the adjoining land, with stables belonging to Jivaji Maneckji 
Vatcha. was also purchased for Rs. 30,256, as also a strip of 
land adjoining the road which was brought from the Govern¬ 
ment for Rs. 5,760. In all, the land cost Rs. 94,444. Today 
this whole plot must be worth more than ten times its original 
value. ^ 

The foundation-stone of this building was laid on Tues¬ 
day, February 21, 1871 at 4 P.M. in presence of the then 
Governor of Bombay, Sir William Seymour Fitzgerald, and 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Second Baronet. The ninth prize- 
distribution was held a little before the foundation-stone was 
laid.^ The opening ceremony of the partially completed 
building was held on November 20, 1872, at 8.30 A.M. With 
a silver key, the then Viceroy and Governor-General, Lord 
Northbrook, opened the central door of the ground-floor 
after suitable speeches were made by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 
Second Baronet, and the Viceroy.^ The cost of the building 
came to Rs. 2,52,380; and the total cost of land and building 
amounted to Rs. 3,46,824. Today the whole plot plus the 
building may fetch more than ten times the price. 


1. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 669. 

2. Madon, op. cit., pp. 222-223. 

3. Wadia, op. cit., p. 25. 

4. Ibid, p. 26. 
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In 1859, when Jamsetjee died, there were nineteen schools 
run by the Institution; five of them being in Bombay (two 
for boys and three for girls), and fourteen in different towns 
of Gujarat (eleven for boys and three for girls). There is no 
exaggeration in saying that Jamsetjee was one of the pioneers 
of female education. 

At present, there are eleven schools managed by the 
Institution: four of them being in Bombay, two in Surat, one 
in Navsari. one in Bulsar, one in Udwada. one in Billimora. 
and one in Broach. 

The total number of pupils in Bombay schools is 901, 
of which 122 are non-Parsis. The total number of boys and 
girls in the mofussil schools are 524. Thus at present, the 
eleven schools run by the Institution give education to 1,425 
boys and girls. 

All the schools are ably run by highly qualified and ex¬ 
perienced teachers. The Sir J. J. Fort Boys High School has 
the good fortune to have the services of an able educationist. 
Dr. Jal H. Wadia, Ph.D. (Cantab.), as its Principal. The Sir 
J. J. Fort Girls’ School is no less fortunate to have Miss 
Nargesh K. Bamji, M.A.,B.T. as its Principal. 

In 1950, this noble Institution successfully completed its 
hundred years of useful existence. Its record of achievement 
is something to be proud of, and no mean credit goes to Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Sixth Baronet, and his colleagues, the 
Institution’s Secretary' and its Staff. __ 

1. Late Mr. Ruslomji B. Gandhi. 
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SIR J. J. SCHOOL OF ART 

To be active in the life of the country was a joy to 
Janisetjcc; to interpret its life by princely munificence was 
a sacred duty for him. Those were the days when education 
was still in its infancy; when schools for boys and girls were 
few and far between; when a school of arts and industry 
w^as undreamt of. Yet in 1853, Jamsetjee came out as a pion¬ 
eer and offered a lac of rupees to the Government to start 
a school of arts and industry! Writes Ramsay: “His 
(Jamsetjee’s) object is to afford to his countrymen those ad¬ 
vantages of culture, in respect of the principles of art, which 
their admitted taste, and their known fineness of organiza¬ 
tion and touch, assure us could be employed with vast ad¬ 
vantage. At the Great Exhibition of 1851, the natives of 
India surprised all Europe and America with the richness of 
their imagination, the justness of their appreciation and 
association of colours, and the unapproachable delicacy of 
many of their works. They .seem only to want the guidance 
of artistic education, to be able to place themselves amongst 
the forcmo.st in the walks of tasteful industry. The object of 
Sir Jamsetjee is to open to his half-employed fellow-country¬ 
men a career in which they seem so likely to excel.” ^ 

In his letter of May 9, 1853, to Lord Falkland, the then 
Governor of Bombay, Jamsetjee offered a sum of Rs. 1,00.000 
towards the endowment of a school of art. where drawing, 
painting, .sculpture, diamond-cutting, wood-engraving, etc., 
could be taught to boys and girls of all communities. The 
Court of Directors accepted this very generous offer, and it 
was decided to name the school after its worthy donor. A 

1. Ramsay, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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Committee headed by the Chief Justice, Sir William Yardley, 
was appointed to frame a scheme. The school started its 
glorious career from March 2, 1857, when drawing-classes 
were opened under Mr. Peyton in the Elphinstone Institu¬ 
tion. The Court of Directors sent Mr. Terry as drawing and 
wood-engraving master from England. From the Elphin¬ 
stone Institution the school was shifted to the old residence 
of Jamsetjee in Abdul Rehman vStreet where he had lived 
till 1834. The house was given rent-free for this purpose. 
After many vicissitudes of fortune the Arts School came to 
be housed in its own building on April 1, 1878. The tablet 
reads: 

SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
SCHOOL OF ART 

was erected from designs 
by 

G. T. Molccey. F.R.I.B.A. 
and 

sanctioned by the Government of Bombay, 
on 22nd October 1874. 

The work was commenced on 14th December 1874. 
His Excellency, The Honourable 
Sir Philip Wodehouse G.C.S.I.,K.C.B. 

Governor and President-in-Council, 
was completed on 28th Februar>^ 1878. 

His Excellency, the Honourable 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I. 

Governor and President-in-Council. 


The work was carried out under the immediate 
orders of 

Colonel J. A. Fuller R.E. 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Cowasji Marzban 
Assos. Inst. C.E. 

being Assistant Engineer in charge. 

Estimate as sanctioned.Rs. 2,90,153. 

Actual Cost .. Rs. 1,91,490. 
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SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
The First Parsi Baronet 
Endowed This School with Rs. 1,00,000.^ 

In 1957, the Sir J. J. vSchool of Art had successfully 
completed a hundred glorious years of its useful existence. 
Messages of good wishes were received from many eminent 
persons. 

Here is a sentence from the Prime Minister’s message: 
“During these hundred years, this school of art has helped 
greatly in maintaining and encouraging artistic traditions and 
has been of great service to the cause of art.” 

The Governor of Bombay, His Excellency Mr. Sri 
Prakasa, wrote in his message of appreciation and felicita¬ 
tions: “A hundred years of existence for any institution is 
something to be proud of; and when it has a great record 
of noble endeavour and successful achievement, such as the 
Sir J. J. School of Art has, our joy and pride are certainly 
very greatly enhanced.” 

And now from Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Baronet’s fine 
tribute to this noble institution: “It was the first institution 
of its kind in our country and the work it has done during 
the last hundred years is of a very notable character. It has 
been instrumental in training thousands of young men and 
women many of whom have distinguished themselves in the 
world of art. That such an institution should have been 
started hundred years ago in our city is evidence of the 
very advanced views held by its citizens throughout its his¬ 
tory, India owes a debt of gratitude to Bombay and the 
founders of this institution for having set the example which 
was only followed many years afterwards by other centres 
in India.” 

The school has grown from strength to strength, and 
has expanded beyond recognition. Owing to the ever-increas¬ 
ing number of students seeking admission, the Government 
have trifurcated the school from 1958 and have created three 
independent Institutions known as: 1. Sir J. J. School of 


1. Madon, op. cit., pp. 327-328. 
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Art; 2. Sir J. J. College of Architecture; 3. Sir J. J. Institute 
of Commercial Art. 

Its pupils have distinguished themselves in their sphere 
of work. They have carried out full-size murals and carved 
wooden friezes at Government Buildings. Sir J. J. School of 
Art is now the biggest school of its kind in the East. 

“Wealth helps the owner in the full development of his 
personality.” writes Dr. Dhalla, “by discipline in its proper 
use. He gets training in self-control, thrift, and benevolence. 
He learns to hold his fortune as a sacred trust. Through its 
judicious use he tries to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor, and make the world a little better to live in.” ’ 

1. Dhalla, Our Perfecting World, pp. 248-249. 
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SrR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
POONA BUND AND WATERWORKS 

How great was the distress occasioned by water-famine 
during the blistering summer months! How severe were the 
trials of the poor to procure a little quantity of pure drinking 
water from the dried-up wells and tanks! If water-scarcity 
harassed the poor villagers, then how great were the trials 
of the inhabitants of the cities! Water-famines had been a 
serious problem for the authorities in those bygone days, 
when money-scarcity stood in the way of solving the pro¬ 
blems of water-scarcity. Like many other cities of the East, 
Poona used to be in the grip of water-famine during the 
summer months. The increase in population led to the de¬ 
crease of water quota per capita; but there were no means 
to provide the adequate water-supply for the growing needs 
of the ever-increasing population. 

During the Maratha rule, the crude engineering skill of 
a Maratha succeeded in diverting to Poona the waters of the 
rivers Mutta and Mulla; but when Poona passed from the 
hands of the Peshwas to tho.se of the English, the water¬ 
works fell into disuse due to neglect and want of upkeep.^ 

In December 1841, the citizens of Poona waited on the 
Protector of the Poor, and requested him to do something 
which would provide an adequate supply of water to the 
city. Jamsetjee, who never missed an opportunity to serve 
the poor, promised to do his best. In a short time, he con¬ 
veyed his wish to the Government that if the Chief Engineer 
of Poona had a scheme to supply water to the city in ade¬ 
quate quantities, he was prepared to defray all expenses.^ 
This offer was a windfall to the Government. Once again. 

1. cf. Nazir, op. cit., p. 42. 

2. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, op. cit., pp. 300-301. 
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the hour was struck and the donor was found! If Time 
solves many problems at its own leisure, Jamsetjee’s over¬ 
flowing purse solved them immediately. A Committee was 
appointed by the Government consisting of the Collector, the 
Chief Engineer, and others to investigate whether fresh water 
springs could be located. In September 1842, the Committee 
reported that the only way to get water was to build a bund 
to enclose the waters of the Mutta and Mulla rivers, and 
from this reservoir to supply water to the city through pipe¬ 
lines. In reply to an inquiry from Jamsetjee, the authorities 
sent him plans and the estimated cost of the works and ma¬ 
chinery, which came to Rs. 1,34,359.’ 

As Jamsetjee believed that the estimate was rather exor¬ 
bitant he decided to get machinery and other accessories 
direct from England. He left this to his London agents, 
Messrs. Forbes Sc Co. Accordingly, he wrote to the autho¬ 
rities that he was prepared to import machinery etc., at his 
expense and would defray freight charges from England to 
Poona; he also informed them that he was agreeable to pay 
the passage money and salary of a first class engineer to be 
called from England, and donate Rs. 75,000 towards the cost 
of erecting the bund, provided the Government agreed to 
pay for its upkeep and maintenance, and the salary of an 
able engineer-supervisor. The Government readily accepted 
these terms, and the work began in October 1844.^ 

The following pertinent paragraph from a letter to the 
Bombay Government from the Court of Directors is cited 
here to show the reader the high respect in which Jamsetjee 
was held by the Honourable East India Company: “The 
provision of a plentiful supply of water to all, and especially 
the poorest classes of our extensive division of Poona, which 
has hitherto suffered much from its deficiency, is one of the 
most useful acts that could be performed and amply proves 
the discriminating and munificent charity of this Distinguish¬ 
ed Benefactor of his Country.” •* 

1. cf. Madon, op. dt., pp. 279-280. 

2. cf. Ibid, pp. 279-281. 

3. Ibid, p. 281. 
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In May 1845, the English engineer arrived in Bombay. 
He brought with him all the requisite machinery, which was 
allowed duty-free by the authorities. By December of the 
same year, the work was completed. Twice during the rainy 
seasons of 1846 and 1847, the terrific rush of the swollen 
waters of the Mutta and the Mulla swept away parts of the 
bund. It was only by diverting the rush of waters and lessen- 
inc the pressure on the walls that the disasters of 1846 and 
1847 were not repeated.' 

It was from October 1, 1850, that the inhabitants of 
Poona started getting an adequate supply of water for all 
their needs. The Honourable East India Company directed 
the Bombay Government to convev their thanks and con¬ 
gratulations to Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy “on the completion 
of the work in which he has shown so deep an interest and 
which is calculated to promote so greatly to the comfort 
of a large portion of the poor population of Poona”.'* 

The Bund and Waterworks at Poona cost Jamsetjee 
Rs. 1,73.050, and the sum expended by the Government ran 
up to Rs. 84.449." 

The tablet reads; 

THE JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY 
BUND AND WATERWORKS. 

Constructed at the suggestion and carried 
out under the auspices of 

SIR JAMSETJEE JE.IEEBHOY. KNIGHT OF BOMBAY. 
Who munificently contributed the sum of Rs. 1,73,050 to¬ 
wards the undertaking in which the eminent individual, 
whose name it bears, had in view, the noble and philanthro¬ 
pic design of furnishing to the inhabitants of Poona a never 
failing supply of pure water. 

The work was commenced in the Christian Year 1844, 
corresponding with the Shensayi Yesdezerdi Era 1214 and 15 
and completed in 1850, under the superintendence of Cap¬ 
tain Thomas Studdert, of the Bombay Engineers. 


1. Madon. op. cit., p. 281. 

2. Patel, op. cit., vol. i, p. 554. 

3. Madon, op. cit., p. 282. 
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The total amount of expenses incurred in this useful and 
charitable undertaking was Rs. 2,57,499T 

Authority may forget a dying king, but posterity has 
not forgotten Jamsetjee, who was in his day the greatest be¬ 
nefactor of the poor. Verily, it is said: “A good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that whicli is 
good; and an evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is evil: for of the abundance of 
the heart his mouth speaketh.” ^ 

1. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 552. 

2. St. Luke, 6, 45. 
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A MAGNIFICENT STATUE 

The people of Bombay knowing full well that life was 
full of lost opportunities, resolved not to lose a precious 
chance of honouring a great Indian, who was ending the last 
years of his life in quiet retirement. Bombayites knew the 
worth of this noble venerable knight, whose limitless devo¬ 
tion to the welfare of all communities was never for a mo¬ 
ment in doubt. A cynic would have said of Jamsetjee that 
he carried benevolence to a point where it ceased to be a 
virtue. In his case it is fair to say that he did not wait to 
serve the poor as opportunity permitted; he created oppor¬ 
tunities. 

When distinguished persons of all communities, whether 
Europeans or Indians, came out to honour Jamsetjee, they 
honoured more the fair name of the First City in India. In 
June 1856, thousands signed a requisition to the vSherilT of 
Bombay to convene a public meeting for the purpose of 
voting a permanent memorial to him. Commenting on this, 
the Bombay Times of June 13, wrote: “His character stands 
alone in our annals—his merits are beyond any feeble praise 
we can bestow, and for a length of time have been matter of 
history. We trust Her Majesty’s Government will no longer 
permit the opportunity to pass unimproved, of indicating by 
some more worthy mark than a mere knighthood, their esti¬ 
mation of a munificence which finds no parallel in history. 
In these days of enlightenment, when the Sovereign makes 
no distinction of colour, caste or creed amongst her subjects, 
it would be a very grievous reproach to us, were merits for 
which in an Englishman an Earldom would hardly have been 
considered an adequate acknowledgment, to be compen¬ 
sated in a native by a Knighthood.” 




A MAGNIFICENT STATUE 


Among those who signed the requisition were: Lord 
Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay: the Hon’ble A. Malet. 
Member of Council; H. L. Anderson, Chief Secretary to 
Government; Commodore Sir Henry Leeke, Sheriff of Bom¬ 
bay; David Sassoon; D. D. Lobo; Mahomedali Rogay; 
Juggannath Shankerseth; Prcmchand Roychand; Dr. Bhau 
Daji; N. J. Wadia; B. H. Wadia; Cowasjee J. Readymoncy; 
Manockjee N. Petit; S. S. Bengallee and A. K. Dadisett.^ 
The Sheriff of Bombay convened a meeting of the citi¬ 
zens of Bombay, both Europeans and Indians, at four o’clock 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, June 24. in the down Hall. 
The great room was filled to overflowing by persons of all 
classes and creeds. The Right Hon’ble Lord Elphinstone 
presided. Many an excellent speech was delivered praising 
the manifold public and private virtues of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jcjecbhoy, Kt. Due to want of space, the long and memor¬ 
able speech of the Governor cannot be recorded here in toto, 
but choice extracts arc given here for the benefit of our 
readers: “When 1 was asked to preside over this meeting, I 
felt no ordinary satisfaction in accepting the invitation. The 
occasion was unusual, I believe I may say, in India, unpre¬ 
cedented. Every one must approve of the object so far, that 
every man must wish to do honour to Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy.In honouring Sir Jamsetjee, the communi¬ 
ty honours itself.I may be permitted to observe that 

his public benefactions alone, amount to a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion sterling—or exactly the sum which it will take to con¬ 
struct the great works which will supply this Island with 
water. In what age, and in what country can we find another 

example of such princely munificence?.True liberality 

is shown in the manner of distribution no less than in the 

amount.Sir Jamsetjee’s benefactions, with the sole 

exception I believe of the Parsee Benevolent Institution, are 
made to the entire community, not for Parsis only, but for 
Hindus. Jews. Christians and Mahomedans. It is the catholic 
character of Sir Jamsetjee’s benevolence—his sympathy for 
the poor and suffering of all castes and creeds—that has won 

1. Madon, op. cit., p. 300 (foot-note). 
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for him the universal respect and esteem of all classes of the 

community.The manner in which Sir Jamsetjee 

Jejeebhoy acquired his great wealth was hardly less honour¬ 
able to himself and beneficial to the community than the 
mode in which he dispenses it. By strict integrity, by indus¬ 
try and punctuality in all his commercial transactions he has 
contributed to raise the character of the Bombay merchant 

in the most distant markets.I would remark that Sir 

Jamsetjee has anticipated us in every work of charity with 
which we might seek to connect his name.... 1 would ven¬ 
ture to predict that no future Censor would be found to 
direct the removal of the statue of Sir Jam.setjee Jejeebhoy 
from the spot where it is to be placed, and that it will remain 
to distant generations a monument of the civic virtues of the 
man, and of the gratitude of the community.” Vociferous 
applause followed this speech.^ 

Now let us cite a few extracts from H. L. Anderson’s 
speech; “This day we acquit ourselves of a duty dear to us 
all, of expressing our gratitude to one who, having acquired 
vast wealth by a long career of honourable industry, has 

distributed that wealth with unparalleled benevolence. 

The days arc past when good deeds done in India remain 
unknown; this country is daily occupying a large space in 
the minds of thoughtful men, and there is not a region on 
the civilized globe, from China to the far Republic of the 
West which has not heard of the benevolent Knight of 
India.Pre-eminent among those who have thus contri¬ 

buted to the prosperity of this Presidency, is Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy. . . . The characteristic of his munificence has been 
enlightened usefulness. His wealth has been achieved by 
sagacity, industry, and the purest good faith; it has not been 
lavished with mere ostentatious and ill-considered profu¬ 
sion.But it would be to gild refined gold, to dwell on 

the abundant evidences of the public spirit of this excellent 

citizen.I must not fail to allude to the facts, that when 

the bones of thousands of heroic men—Europeans and Sepoys 
—were whitening in the snows of Cabool, when famine 

1. Nazir, op. cit., pp. 94-99. 
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decimated the Highlands of Scotland, when a mysterious dis¬ 
pensation of Providence deprived our poor Irishmen of their 
daily food, when the widows and orphans of the brave men 
who died for the right at Alma and Inkermann, stretched 
forth their hands for aid,—none evinced a more generous 
sympathy, none showed more alacrity in giving bread to the 
hungry, and binding up the wounds of the broken-hearted, 
than he whom this day we honour ourselves in honouring. 
Jf. gentlemen, such deeds as these go without recognition in 

his own generation, the shame will be ours.He is now 

full of years. The evening of his days is brilliant with the 
lustre which anticipates the praises of posterity. Long may 
he husband out life's taper at the close, happy in his most 
estimable family,—happy in the applause and affection of his 
fellow citizens,—happiest in the memory of his honourable 
and useful life."’ ^ 

After long minutes when the cheers had died down, it 
was unanimously resolved to erect a life-size statue of 
Jamsetjee and place it in the Town Hall. Subscription lists 
were then circulated and close on eighteen thousand were 
subscribed on the spot. The whole amount collected came to 
Rs. 46,346.^ 

The famous Italian sculptor, Baron Marochetti, was 
entrusted with the work for Rs. 4(),()()0. So great was the regard 
of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert for the greatest of 
their Eastern subjects, that they visited Marochetti’s studio to 
sec the statue before it was shipped to Bombay.’ The 
statue reached Bombay a little after Jamsetjee's death, and 
was quietly unveiled in the presence of a select representative 
gathering in the Royal Asiatic Library. It bears the plain 
inscription: 

Sir 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Baronet 
1859 


E Nazir, op. cit., pp. 100-106. 

2. Madon, op. cit., pp. 316-317. 

3. Ibid, p. 317, 
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“It stands there as an example to all India of what one 
of its noblest sons has done for its benefit as well as in 
proof of the appreciation of his worth by his fellow- 
citizens.” ^ 

When the second Sir Jamsetjee visited England in I860, 
he placed an order for a bronze statue of his father with the 
same sculptor. It now adorns the hospital endowed by the 
first baronet.^ 

Baron Marochetti also cast a replica of this bronze statue 
which was loaned to the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 
1934, the third Baron Marochetti made a gift of it to Sir 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, who in turn presented it to the city of 
Bombay. Before the site for the monument was selected, the 
Second World War broke out. When the war was over, the 
Corporation at the request of Lady Byramjee Jeejeebhoy 
(Sir Byramjee having in the meantime expired) granted the 
commanding site at Kemp's Corner, where the statue was 
unveiled on Saturday, February 28, 1948 by His Excellency 
Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, the then Governor of Bombay. The 
last few sentences from the speach made by Nanabhoy 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy are cited here: “This statue is now 
being presented to this city neither to gratify the vanity of 
a family nor to parade the pride of a community. The monu¬ 
ment will stand here as an embodiment of the cosmopolitan 
outlook which characterised the life of this noble Parsi citi¬ 
zen and as an inspiration to the passers-by to live in a spirit of 
brotherly attachment and true comradeship in this great city 
of ours.” ^ 

1 Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 10.5. 

2. cf. Nanabhoy Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, speech delivered at the un¬ 
veiling of the statue at Kemp’s Corner. 

3. Nanabhoy Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, speech delivered at the unveiling 
of the statue at Kemp’s Corner. 




Sir Jamsctjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE FIRST INDIAN BARONET 

He who names Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, names princely 
munificence. Life’s stream so turbid to others had been a 
river of gold and silver and high honours to him. Jamsetjee 
won for himself not only the love and gratitude of all com¬ 
munities. but also the esteem and respect of the rulers of 
the land by the catholic and judicious character his far- 
reaching benevolence, by his unbounded sympathy for the 
poor and the afllicted of all classes and creeds, by his un¬ 
impeachable probity, by his stainless civic virtues, by his 
undaunted public spirit, by his fervent zeal for the welfare 
of his co-religionists. 

The following from the Bombay Times (Overland Sum¬ 
mary) of June 26, 1856, echoes the feelings of the citizens 
of Bombay: “The only acknowledgment hitherto accorded 
to one whose bounty finds no parallel in history, is a paltry 
Knighthood—a boon bestowed on a Mayor or Sheriff, an 
Alderman or Scottish Provost on the presentation of an ad¬ 
dress to Royalty. Yet England declares that she recognizes 
no difference of caste, colour or creed amongst her subjects 
wherever they may reside! Rank and titles can confer no 
honour on a man whose name will continue famous in his¬ 
tory as long as deeds of benevolence command respect; but 
the negligence to bestow them in time, may be a blot on 
those who withheld them, the lapse of generations and 
revolution of ages will fail to wipe away.” ^ A few days 
before this was printed, the same paper in its issue of June 
13 observed: “We have long ceased to dream of commend¬ 
ing the Parsee Knight, or almost of noticing his munificence. 

1. The Bombay Times (Overland Summary) of June 26, 1856. 
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His character stands alone in our annals—his merits are be¬ 
yond any feeble praise we can bestow. We trust Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government will no longer permit the opportunity to 
pass unimproved, of indicating some more worthy mark than 
a mere Knighthood, their estimation of a munihcence which 
finds no parallel in history.” ^ 

On January 29, 1857, a deputation consisting of Col. 
Sykes, Chairman of the Court of Directors, Mr. Bartle Frerc, 
afterwards Governor of Bombay, vSir George Anderson, the 
quondam Acting Governor of Bombay, two prominent 
Members of the House of Commons—Messrs. J. A. Smith 
and George Moffat, with a few well-known businessmen, 
waited on the Prime Minister, and gave him an idea of 
Jamsetjee’s far-reaching catholic charities, and exhorted him 
to bestow a higher title on this greatest Eastern subject of 
Her Majesty. Lord Palmerston promised to do his best for 
he was not unaware of Jamsetjee’s munificence, public spirit, 
and patriotism. 

In her Birthday Honours List of May 24, 1857, the 
Queen graciously conferred a baronetcy on the first Indian 
Knight. Thus royal favour followed hard on the heels of 
public esteem." The Letters-Patent of Baronetcy was de¬ 
livered to Jamsetjee on August 6, 1857; and in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette dated September 2, 1858, it was notified: 
“The Right Honourable the Governor-in-Council feels sin¬ 
cere pleasure in publishing, the following copy of the Patent 
which Her Most Gracious Majesty has been pleased to 
grant, conferring the dignity of a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom upon Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Knight, of 
Bombay.” 

Thus Jamsetjee made himself the first man in his coun¬ 
try, and made Bombay the first city in India. London and 
Indian newspapers vied with one another in praising the 
great qualities of head and heart of this noble merchant- 
prince and philanthropist, and congratulating the Govern- 

1. rhe Bombay Times of June 13, 1856. 

2. Patcll, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 734-735. 

3. Ibid, p. 735. 
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ment for honouring him whom honour was due. Jamseljee’s 
portrait was displayed in some English papers. The Rust 
Gojtar also distributed his portrait with its issue of June 21, 
1858. 

Many friends of Jamsetjee advised him to invest the 
bulk of his wealth in lands and properties for the sole bene¬ 
fit of his heir, but he refused, for he was a wise man both 
foreseeing and far-seeing. He had passed through days of abject 
poverty and his razor-keen sense made him think of the 
future holders of the title. So he decided to set aside a large 
sum of money—it was a large sum a century ago—in trust. 
He asked the Government to hold in trust for the future 
baronets a sum of Rs. 25,00,000 and his bungalow, Maza- 
gon Castle, provided the Government would allow 4^1 inte¬ 
rest. After many official hitches the Baronetcy Act was pass¬ 
ed in 1860. 

The following is the summary of the main clauses of the 
Baronetcy Act: The Act provided that for the support of 
the baronetcy a sum of Rs. 25,00,000, producing an annual 
income of one lac to be set aside in trust, together with 
Mazagon Castle; that the Accountant-General of Bombay, 
the Sub-Treasurer, and the Revenue Commissioner (North) 
should be trustees; that the successor to the baronetcy should 
adopt the name of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy; and that in 
event of the heir to the baronetcy being a minor, the duty 
of providing maintenance and education was to devolve 
upon the trustees. 

With the defeat of Yazdezard at Nahavand in 641 A.D. 
what remained of the ancient greatness and glory of the 
Zoroastrian Persian Empire vanished. The avenging Arabs 
gave the vanquished Persians the taste of religious persecu¬ 
tion for which the Zoroastrian Magi were no less known. 
The fugitives flying before the Sword of Islam scattered far 
and wide; some after undergoing untold hardships landed in 
Gujarat, where a kindly Hindu Rana gave them a place of 
refuge. Mostly as agriculturists and weavers, the exiles pass¬ 
ed their existence. Thus a thousand years passed in igno¬ 
rance and poverty. It was with the advent of British rule in 
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India that the rise of the community began; and with the 
achievements of Jamsetjee and a few others, the name of 
these forgotten exiles came to be blazed throughout the civi¬ 
lized world for their pioneering spirit, love of adventure, 
their business integrity, their public spirit, their catholic 
charities, and their unswerving loyalty towards their rulers. 

Karaka rightly observes: “Who has not heard of that 
very prince of munificence, the venerable Parsee baronet. Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, whose unbounded charity is not only 
unsurpassed, but without a parallel in ancient or modern 
times. Since 1822, when his charitable acts began to be pub¬ 
licly noticed, scarcely a year has passed in which he has not 
displayed the spirit of liberality which has made his name so 
famous throughout the world; and brought upon him the 
blessings and regard of his people and unprecedented hon¬ 
ours from his gracious Sovereign.” ^ 

The old patriarch was seventy-four when he became the 
first Indian baronet. The sands of life for him were running 
low, a bare twenty months after the baronetcy was conferred 
upon him, the greatest of the Parsis and one of the greatest 
Indians of all time passed into the Great Unseen with his 
laurels thick upon his aged, furrowed brow, bequeathing to 
posterity a name made illustrious by stainless virtues, lofty 
business integrity, far-reaching wise liberalities, and love for 
the poor. His name shines athwart the span of a hundred 
years in the blaze of his deathless deeds of princely muni¬ 
ficence. 

Verily, it was a life of 

“INDUSTRY AND LIBERALITY”. 

1. Karaka, The Parsees, p. 165. 
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THE END 

“ Tis evil even to herald evil news,” said .Tschylus. 
Jamsetjee, the Apostle of Benevolence, passed away in his 
Fort House at two o’clock in the early hours of Friday, April 
15, 1859\ after suffering from extreme debility for many 
a month.^ The news of his death spread like wild fire, and 
before the day was old floods of men and women came pour¬ 
ing into Hornby Row. 

The whole city suspended its normal activities. Banks, 
schools, colleges. Government and private offices were closed 
in his honour. All the Farsi shops, business-houses and 
offices did no business for two days.'" 

Lord Elphinstone came to the Fort House to pay his 
last respects to the greatest Indian of his age. Parsis, rich 
and poor, came by thousands to file past his bier. It was a 
last homage, a last farewell to their revered leader who had 
done so much for his co-religionists.'* 

Flags flew at half-mast on the Government House, Gov¬ 
ernment Offices, and men-of-war moored in mid-stream. Lord 
Elphinstone offered to give Jamsetjee a military funeral—a 
battalion of troops with a military band—but this honour was 
respectfully declined due to the tenets of the Farsi religion.^’ 

Floods of mourning humanity lined the long route from 
Hornby Row to Malabar Hill. Thousands of Parsis followed 
the cortege. Charles Forjett, whom Sir Dinsha Wacha called 
the Bayard of the Bombay Police\ kept the whole route 

1. According to Parsi Calendar, Jamsetjee expired on Thursday, 
the 14th April. 

2. Madon, op. cit., p. 346. 

3. Vatcha, op. cit., pp. 695-696. 

4. Madon, op. cit., p. 349. 

5. Ibid, p. 346. 

6. cf. Wacha, op. cit., p. 515. 
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clear of all traffic. Not a single non-Parsi crossed the path of 
the cortege.’ 

That night the eternal stars looked down with tear-dim¬ 
med eyes of deathless pity on the unhappy lot of the poor. 
For had they not lost their father? Their bread-winner? Were 
they not left fatherless? 

Newspapers vied with each other in paying handsome 
encomium to the intrinsic worth of the greatest of the Queen’s 
Eastern subjects. By his death not only did his family suffer 
irreparable loss, but all communities lost in him a father and 
friend. Thousands who used to receive private help, lost their 
bread-giver. The newspapers voiced the feelings of the masses. 
For did he not feed the hungry? Did he not clothe the naked? 
Did he not help the distressed and succour the afflicted? To 
the fatherless, was he not a father? To the widows and 
orphans, had he not been a bread-winner? Did he not build 
hospitals for the sick? For the ignorant, did he not endow 
schools? For the thirsty, did he not sink wells and tanks and 
build waterworks? For the homeless, did he not build 
dharamsalas? No man could do more than he did. 

This revered leader, who won the love and respect of 
all communities by his stainless private and public life; this 
commerce-conscious genius whose business integrity raised 
the character of the Bombay merchant in the most distant 
markets of the world; this protector of the poor whose name 
is still voiced with love and reverence in countless homes; 
this far-seeing and fore-seeing reformer who waged an in¬ 
cessant war against the tyranny of oligarchic orthodoxy; this 
man of vision who started agitating for the political rights 
of his countrymen: this nature’s nobleman—.TAMSETJEE 
JEJEEBHOY. 

Truly, Nature could stand up and say of him: 

“THIS WAS A MAN! ” 

Indeed, one of Nature’s noblest sons, 

1. Madon, op. cit,, p. 347. 


FINIS 
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CONTROVERSmS 

1. JAMSETJEE'S BIRTH-PLACE. 

There is no gainsaying the old dictum that it is not the birth¬ 
place that makes the man, but it is the man that makes the birth¬ 
place. Not one, not two, but seven Greek cities disputed the honour 
of Homer's birth-place. Tn case of jamsetjee, only two cities - Navsari 
and Bombay—claim this unique honour, and the biographer’s task is 
thus rendered a little easier. 

This fruitless controversy of whether Jamsetjee was born at Nav- 
sari or in Bombay has been a source of perennial pleasure to ditferent 
biographers and chroniclers. Many a knight-errant had broken his 
goodly lance by charging the non-e.\istcnt w'ind-mill in Valcha Moholla 
in Malesar Falia of Navsari. 

Sir Rustom Masani, the brilliant biographer of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
observes: “Many a resident of Navsari claims that the town is the 
birth-place of Dadabhai also, but there is no warrant for it.” ^ 
It seems that many inhabitants of Navsari love to claim their towm 
as the birth-place of illustrious Parsis. I'he standard-bearer of vast 
cosmopolitan charities—the first vSir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, and the 
standard-bearer of Indian nationalism—Dadabhai Naoroji. w'cre both 
born in Bombay. 

Before going any further, it is deemed advisable to put before 
the readers various arguments advanced by different biographers and 
chroniclers who have been disputing the birth-place of Jamsetjee. 

The following claim Navsari as Jamsetjee's birth-place: — 

1. R. P. Masani states: “It has been the birth-place of men 
like the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy and Jamsetjee Tata, who have 
shed lustre on the Indian people.” - 

2. S. S. Bengallee asserts that Jamsetjee was born at Navsari 
in Malesar Falia.^ 

3. Dosabhai Framji Karaka writes: “He was born of poor but 

1. Masani, op. cit., p. 20. 

2. Ibid, p. 20. 

3. Bengallee, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 47. 
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respectable parents on the 15th of July 1783 at Navsari, in the 
territory of the Gaikwar of Baroda.^ 

4. C. S. Nazir takes it for granted that the subject of this me> 
moir was born at Navsari.^ 

5. B. F. Bharucha states in his Gujarati article entitled: “Three 
Illustrious Jamsheds of India,” that the first Sir Jamsetjec was born 
at Navsari.^ 

6. In a biographical sketch which appeared in the Parsi Re¬ 
former, a few days after the death of Jamsetjee, it was stated that 
he was born at Navsari."^ 

7. J. B. Sanjana states: “The 15th of July 1783 is one of the 
most important dales in the history of the Parsis of India. On that 
day was born in H.H. the Gaikwad's city of Navsari, in Gujarat, 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, who was destined to make the Parsi name 
illustrious far and wide by his most munificent and catholic chari¬ 
ties and benefactions out of a vast wealth acquired by enterprising 
and successful merchandise.” 

Others claim Bombay as Jamsetjee’s birth-place: — 

1. M. C. Langdana, who wrote under the nom-de-plume of 
“Munsookh”, maintains that Bombay was the birth-place of Jam¬ 
setjee.*' 

2. & 3. Burke’s Peerage and Debrett’s Baronetage, Knightage and 
Companionage both give Bombay as the birth-place of the first Indian 
Knight and Baronet. The unimpeachable authenticity of these books 
is recognised all over the world.^ 

4. In the book entitled “Our Exemplars”—the author’s name 
is unascertainable - it is stated: “To this people (Parsis) belonged 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy born at Bombay, on July 15th 1783, of parents 
who, though poor, shared the high character of their race.” * 

5. R. B. Madon in his informative Gujarati biography dis¬ 
cusses at length the pros and cons of this controversy and gives the 
palm to Bombay. He states that the philanthropic Sir Jamsetjee was 
born in Yatha-ahoo-vairyo Moholla, situated behind the present site 


1. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 78. 

2. Nazir, op. cit., p. 2. 

3. Burjorji Framji Bharucha in the Kaiser-l-Hind Naoroze Num¬ 
ber, 1952, p. 101. 

4. The Parsi Reformer of Wednesday, April 20, 1859, p. 127. 

5. Sanjana, op. cit., p. 583. 

6. “Munsookh”, Munsookhee Gunznamch, p. 261. 

7. Burke’s Peerage; Debrett's Baronetage, Knightage and Com¬ 
panionage. 

8. ? (The author’s name is unascertainable), Our Exemplars, 
p. 327. 
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of Crawford Market. He further adds that the whole lane was in¬ 
habited by Parsis, but now no trace of it remains.i 

6. S. D. Shroff, who wrote under the nom-de-plume of “Phe- 
rozegar”, asserts that the revered leader of the Parsis, Sir Jamsetjec 
Jcjecbhoy, First Baronet, was born in Yatha-ahoo-vairyo Moholla 
on July 15, 1783. He gives additional information to the effect that 
this lane adjoined Abdul Rehman Street, which was named after 
a wealthy Konkani Mohamedan in the fifth decade of the eighteenth 
century. 2 

7. R. F. Vatcha states that Jamsetjee first came to Bombay 
in 1796, but this erroneous statement is corrected in the latter part 
of his book, when he definitely came to know that Jamsetjee was 
born in Bombay. He says that this authoritative information came 
from no less a person than the youngest son of the baronet. He 
also asserts that Jejeebhoy and his family returned to Navsari when 
Jamsetjee was five years old.’’ 

8. In the words of S. M. Desai: ‘This city (Navsari) is again 
well-known as the ‘Home. Sweet Home’ of great personages like 
Sir Jamshedji Jeejibhai, Kt., Bart., and Mr. Dadabhai Navroji M.P.; 
and as the birth-place of the great priests, Dastoors Meherji Rana, 
Jamasp Asha, Darab Pahlan, Minocher-Homji, etc.” In his Ta- 
varikhe Navsari he records events in chronological order, but it 
is significant that the years 1781 to 1787 do not record a single 
event, not even the birth of Jamsetjee'-; and yet Jal H. Wadia asserts 
that S. M. Desai gives Navsari as Jamsetjee’s birth-place.® 

9. B. B. Patell w-rites that Jejeebhoy’s birth-place was Navsari, 
but after his father’s death he came to Bombay with his w-ife and 
lived for about five years in Yatha-ahoo-vairyo Moholla. Then in 
the foot-note he adds that it is believed that Sir Jamsetjee was born 
in the same Yatha-ahoo-vairyo Moholla.’^ 

10. John Houston, editor of Representative Men of the Bombay 
Presidency: writes: “The first vSir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy was born at 
Bombay, on the 15th July 1783, and his parents, it appears, were 
originally of Navsari.” ® 

11. In the anonymously printed book entitled Memorandum 
of the Life and Public Charities of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy the 
author states: “His parents, respectable in character but humble in 

1. Madon, op. cit., pp 3-4 

2. “Pherozegar”, op. cit., p. 48. 

3. Vatcha, op. cit., pp. 247, 663 (f/n), 665. 

4. Desai, op. cit., p. 7. 

5. Ibid, pp. 133-134. 

6. Wadia, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

7. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 88. 

8. John Houston, Representative Men of the Bombay Presidency, 
p. 55. 
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circumstances, came to that city (Bombay) from Navsari, a large 
village about twenty miles from Surat, inhabited chiefly or entirely 
by Parsees; Sir Jamsetjee belongs to the community which bears 
that designation, and he has ever been a steadfast but by no means 
a bigoted adherent of its ancestral faith. He was born in Bombay, 
in 1783/'^ 

12. Jal H. Wadia rightly maintains that Jamsetjee was born in 
Bombay.2 

13. But the trump card in favour of Bombay being the birth¬ 
place of Jamsetjee comes from the eminent Parsi historian, J. R. B. 
Jeejeebhoy, who is known for his encyclopaedic knowledge of Parsi 
history. While discussing with him this moot point, the present 
writer’s attention was drawn to the Supplements of the Bombay 
Government Gazette dated the 11th and the 21st April 1836, in 
which it is stated by Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy himself that his “Place of 
Birth” was Bombay. 1 lie above information was required by the 
Government for selection of jurors when prospective candidates 
were asked to supply them with information regarding their “I^lace 
of Residence, Occupation, Religious Profession. Qualifications, etc.” 

In the face of such an overwhelming evidence, no historian 
would consider the claim of Navsari as the birth-place of the first 
Sir Jamsetjee. The two Supplements of the Bombay Government 
Gazette conclusively prove that Bombay is the birth-place of Jam¬ 
setjee. This brings us to the end of a tale of the two cities. 

2. DISCREPANCY OF DATES: 

Conflicting .statements and discrepancy of dates have reared 
their ugly heads, and hence, it is necessary to show that Jamsetjee 
was sixteen when he lost his parents, and not thirteen or fourteen 
as stated by both Nazir and “Munsookh.” ^ Jamsetjee was born 
in 1783, and both his parents died in 1799, hence, he was sixteen 
years of age in 1799 when he became an orphan. Now let us tackle 
another discrepancy. Jejeebhoy expired on September 16, 1799 and 
not in 1800, as erroneously .stated by Madon.-^ He quotes Parsee 
Prakash as his authority, but believe it or not, the editor of the 
Parsee Prakash gives the year 1799 and not 1800!-’ Now another. 
Jeevibai and Jejeebhoy died within .six months of each other—April 
9, 1799 and September 16, 1799 -and not sixteen months as asserted 
by Madon and “Munsookh.”*'’ And yet another. Some biographers 


1. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 5; Vide, Appendix I, 4. 

2. Wadia, op. cit., p. 8. I 

3. Nazir, op. cit., p. 5; “Munsookh”, op. cit., p. 271 (foot-note). 

4. Madon, op. cit., p. 12. 

5. Patell, op. cit., p. 88. 

6. Madon, op. cit., p. 12; ‘“Munsookh”, op. cit., p. 271 (foot-note). 
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rightly maintain that Jamsetjce was not sent to liombay to earn his 
livelihood before his parents died; whereas Madon and Vatcha are 
loud in proclaiming, without even a shred of evidence to suj'iport their 
contention, that Jamsetjee was sent to Bombay when he was tw^cUe 
or thirteen years okld In the light of this statement made by 
them, it is worth debating that if Jamsetjee left Navsari before lie 
became an orphan, then he could not have been in Navsari when 
his parents died, for the following cogent reasons:- 

1. 7'hc distance between Bombay and Navsari by rail is 145 
miles. Hence, a hundred and fifty years ago in pre-rail-road days, 
the distance must have been necessarily longer due to circuitous 
routes and absence of bridges. 

2. It W'as neither an easy nor a probable task for a poor man 
to have sent a special messenger— kasaci — to Bombay, as it would 
have cost a fairly large sum of money for one person to go and 
two to return. Hence, Jamsetjee could not have reached the bedside 
of his ailing or dying mother if he had been in Bombay. 

X The clangers of the journey are glossed over by these his¬ 
torians. To go over land and water, to incur the ever-present risk 
ol encountering robbers and marauders, to traverse through pathless 
jungles and densely wooded hills, to encounter wild animals and 
reptiles, to w'alk the livelong day and to pass the night under a 
canopy of stars were some of the difliculties of travelling in those 
far-off forgotten days.'^ In fact, a voyage to China was safer and 
more comfortable than a journey from Navsari to Bombay and 
vice versa. 

4. Jeevibai and Jejeebhoy were devoted parents, and they 
would never have sent a mere boy of tw'elve on such a hazardous 
journey. If they at all needed extra bread-winners they w'ould have 
surely sent their two cider sons. 

5. Madon and Vatcha have both mentioned that Jamsetjee was 
sent to Bombay, but they have no where stated anything about his 
return to Navsari; yet they aver that he w^as in Navsari when his 
parents died, and cite the last w'ords of Jejeebhoy to his son. Facts, 
at times, are stranger than fiction! 

3. JAMSETJEES VOYAGES TO CHINA : 

Due to a Iccuna of authentic records, difl'erent chroniclers give 
diOerent dates of Jamsetjee's voyages to China. It is a moot point 
whether he went to Calcutta before he left for China. It is debate- 
able whether he worked for three years or three weeks in his uncle’s 
shop. Not that these dates arc important in any w^ay; not that these 
discrepancies have any bearing on the future career of Jamsetjee; 

1. Madon, p. 11; Vatcha, op. cit., p. 665. 

2. Desai, op. cit., pp. 232-234; Madon, op. cit., p. 147. 
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but it is necessary to unravel, as far as it is possible, these tangled 
skeins from a historical point of view. 

Let us take one chronicler after another: — 

1. Williamson Ramsay states: “In 1799, that is, when he was 
sixteen years old, and had just lost both his parents, he embarked, 
with a cousin, for Calcutta, carrying with him his whole fortune 
of 120 rupees, or about £12. After a stay in that city of somewhat 
more than a year, spent in book-keeping and in translating Bengali 
he returned to Bombay.” ^ 

2. Madon quotes Ramsay as his authority, and writes that 
after the death of Jamsetjee’s parents, he was staying with his massa 
Framji Batlliwala. He learnt during his leisure hours Gujarati, 
English, and book-keeping. His whole fortune amounted to Rs. 120 
at that time. He went to Calcutta with his cousin Tabak. There he 
also learnt to translate from Bengali. After returning from Calcutta, 
he left for China as his cousin Tabak’s accounts-clerk or mehta^ 

3. Nowrozjee Sorabjee Bengallce, in his excellent Gujarati 
biography of S. S. Bengallee, asserts that his great grand-father 
went to China twice before he was twenty, and on both these 
voyages, he had Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet, on the same 
ship with him.^ 

4. Karaka writes: “Of a restless and adventurous disposition, 
he (Jamsetjee) found his energies fettered in Bombay. He therefore 
sought other fields for the exercise of his commercial spirit, and 
in 1799, when he had scarcely completed his sixteenth year, he made 
his first voyage to China in the service of a Parsi merchant, who 
happened to be a relative of his.” ^ 

5. Vatcha stales that Jamsetjee went to China in 1168 Yezd. 
(i.e., 1799) with his cousin Tabak who was a merchant-prince in 
China trade.-' 

6. In the Centenary Volume of the Sir J. J. English School, 
Surat, it is stated that Jamsetjee left for China at the end of 1800 
with his relative who was a prominent businessman.^ 

7. Patell in his Parsec Prakash does not mention anything 
about Jamsetjee’s voyage to Calcutta. He gives a life-sketch of 
Jamsetjee which is taken from the Jame-Jamshed of April 18, 1859, 
in which the year of the first voyage to China is given as 1799.’' 

1. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 6. 

2. Madon, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

3. Nowrozjee Sorabjee Bengallce, Life of Sorabjee Shapoorjee 

Bengallee, p. 3. 

4. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 78-79. 

5. Vatcha, op. cit., p. 665. 

6. Petigara and Marshall, op. cit., p. 2. 

'7. Patell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 783. 
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8. Wadia, in the Centenary Volume of Sir J. J. P. B. Institu¬ 
tion, asserts: “1 believe that I am not far from the probable truth 
if I place the time-range of the six voyages within the broad limits, 
indicated in the following table: — 

(a) 1st. voyage to Calcutta... between Oct. or Nov. 1799 to 

Nov. or Dec. 1800. 

(b) 1st voyage to China . . . between Dec. 1800 or Jan. 1801 to 

Nov. 1801. 

(c) 2nd. voyage to China... between Dec. 1801 to March or 

April 1802. 

(d) 3rd. voyage to China... between May or June 1802 to 

Dec. 1802 or Jan. 1803. 

(e) 4th voyage to China (actually to the Cape of Good Hope)* 

. . . between 30th June 1805 to 5th Dec. 1805. 

(f) 5th. voyage to China... between Jan. 1807 to Nov. or 

Dec. 1807.” 1 

Only Ramsay, Madon, and Wadia .state that Jamsetjee went to 
Calcutta before he made his first voyage to China. As Madon relies 
on Ramsay, and Wadia follows both Ramsay and Madon, it is 
evident that actually only Ramsay maintains that Jamsetjee went to 
Calcutta, but not the others. As Ramsay was on intimate terms 
with the subject of this memoir, it does not mean, he is right. What 
the present writer believes is that that Ramsay misunderstood the in¬ 
formation given to him. Perhaps (and this is a very probable 
reason) he was told that Jamsetjee visited Calcutta on his fourth re¬ 
turn voyage. Again, S. S. Bengallcc’s able biographer mentions that 
the first Sir Jamsetjee was on the same boat with Nowrozjee on his 
(Nowrozjee’s) first two voyages. Hence, the theory of Jamsetjee 
embarking for China after visiting Calcutta does not hold water. 

Almost all the chroniclers and biographers maintain that 
Jamsetjee made his first voyage to China in 1799. They approach 
only one source of information and have taken the year 1799 with¬ 
out making any attempts to verify their facts. Let us examine this 
critically. Jejeebhoy expired on September 16, 1799. It is reasonable 
to assume that his son did not leave Navsari till after a month. This 
brings us to mid-October. After adding, say, two weeks for coming 
to Bombay, we come to the beginning of November 1799, Is it 
humanly po.ssible for Jam.setjee or any other human being to have 
done the following in the space of sixty days?: — 

1. Jamsetjee could not have worked in his uncle’s shop for 
three years.* 


1. Wadia, op. cit., p. 30; * bracket inserted by the author. 

2, Vatcha, op. cit., p. 665. 
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2. Ifc could not have gone to Calcutta and stayed there for 
over a year before proceeding to China.^ 

3. He could not have gone to China, either direct from Cal¬ 
cutta. or after returning to Bombay. 

According to Wadia, Jamsetjee made his first voyage to China 
“between December 18()() or January 1801 to November 1801” ^ i.e., 
he left Bombay for C hina and returned to Bombay in eleven months. 
He also states that jamsetjee left Bombay on his second visit to 
C hina in December 1801.’’ But in the next paragraph Wadia contra¬ 
dicts himself by saying; “After a slay in Cdiina of about a year, 
both Mr. Tabak as well as young Jamsetjee returned to Bombay.”^ 
Wadia allows only eleven months to Jamsetjee for his first visit 
to China. Let us analyse this: — 

(i) Jamsetjee stayed in C hina for about a 


year, according to Wadia.say, 10 months; 

(ii) Voyage from Bombay to China.say, 4 months; 

(iii) Voyage from C hina to Bombay.say, 4 months. 


riie total comes to eighteen months! Nazir is right in stating that 
Jamsetjee served Tabak as his nielita for about eighteen months 
during his lirsV voyage to Crhina. ' 

Jt is evident that Wadia’s time-chart cannot be taken seriously, 
as he had obviously forgotten to add time taken by two voyages 
(about eight months} to the time spent in China. Again, according to 
Wadia, Jamsetjee was in Bombay for about a month before em¬ 
barking for Cdiina on his second voyage. One might easily question 
the sanity of such a step. Where records fail, speculation gains 
currency. 

It is difficult to say how long Jamsetjee stayed in Bombay be¬ 
fore embarking for China on his second visit. While our curiosity 
is justly roused, it has to be satisfied with a mere meagre fare of 
facts and dates. The life-sketch from the Jamc-Jamshed reproduced 
in the Parsee Prakash gives the year of Jamsetjee’s second visit to 
China in the year 1802.’’’ Ramsay not being sure, has preferred 
to remain silent. Wadia gives the time “between December 1801 to 
March or April 1802.” Hence, Wadia allows Jamsetjee barely four 
months to make two voyages plus the time spent in C'hina!^ Madon 
believes that the year was 1801.^ 


1. Ramsay, op. cit., p. 6. 

2. Wadia, op. cit., p. 30. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, op. cit., p. 31. 

.5. Nazir, op. cit., p. 13. 

6. Patcll, op. cit., vol. i, p. 783. 

7. Wadia. op. cit., p. 30. 

8. Madon, op. cit., p. 16. 
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Circumstantial evidence conclusively proves that Jamsetjee's 
third visit to China was made after his marriage in 1803, and not 
before it. Between December 1800 and January 1803, it would have 
been impossible for Jamsetjee to have visited China three times, 
thus making three outward and three homeward voyages. These 
SIX voyages would have taken from 18 to 24 months. If out of a 
total number of 26 months—December 1800 to January 1803’ 
Jamsetjee spent 21 to 24 months in making six voyages, then what 
time did he get to transact business in China? It would roughly 
work out to about 45 days' stay in C'hina for every trip. That sounds 

absurd. As the fourth visit to China was made in June 1805.we 

liave Jamsetjce's authority for this dale—the third w^as probably 
made between June 1803 and December 1804 -roughly eighteen 
months. A restless roving spirit like that of Jamsetjee\s would never 
have stayed at home for over two years and a half. Wadia gives 
Jamsetjee barely eight months for his third visit to China. He states: 
“His third voyage to China : Between May or June 1802 to December 
1802 or January 1803."^ He has forgotten to add about eight 
months for making outward and homeward voyages to Jamsetjce's 
eight or nine months’ stay in China. 

Tl>e date of the fourth voyage is available. 

(i) Jamsetjee embarked from Bombay on June 30, 1805; 

(ii) The Brunswick reached Colombo on July 11; 

(iii) Taken prisoner of war by the I^rench on July 12; 

(iv) The ship reached Madaga,scar on August 22; 

(v) Reached the Cape of Good Hope on September 16; 

(vi) Jamsetjee embarked on a Dutch ship for Calcutta on 
September 21; 

(vii) He disembarked at Calcutta on December 5.-’ 

It is reasonable to believe that Jamsetjee left Bombay for his 
last visit to China in June 1806 and returned before the end of 1807. 
Wadia gives the time of his last voyage to China as between Janu¬ 
ary 1807 to November or December 1807‘ and further states that 
“during about a year’s stay in China, he gathered the most prolific 
commercial harvest he had ever done so far and returned to 
Bombay.” ^ 

4. AUTHORSHIP OF MEMORANDUM OF THE FIFE AND 

PUBLIC CHARITIES OF SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY. 

Madon in his preface to his book, writes that Memorandum 
of the Life and Public Charities of Sir Jamsetjee Jcjechhoy 

1. Wadia, op. cit., p. 30. 

2. Tbid, op. cit., p. 33. 

3. cf. Karaka, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 80-88. 

4. Wadia, op. cit, p. 42. 

5. Ibid. 
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was written by an English gentleman who had come in close con¬ 
tact with Jarnsetjee.i 

Wadia maintains ad infinitum that “an English countess whose 
family well knew personally the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy and 
his family, had published in England in 1855, a priv'^ate memoran¬ 
dum entitled A Private Memorandum of the Life and Public Chari¬ 
ties of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, First Baronet.” ^ 

The present writer has succeeded in tracing the authorship of 
this slim publication to Williamson Ramsay, who had for years lived 
in Bombay and had occupied a high official position, and who had 
been on intimate terms with the first Sir Jamsetjee and his family. 
Let us cite our first authority. “The following narrative,” writes the 
author of Our Exemplars, “is chiefly drawn from a Memorandum 
of the Life and Public Charities of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
by Mr. Williamson Ramsay, printed for private circulation in 1855.”^ 
Lady Falkland in the first volume of her entertaining book 
Chow-Chow observes: “Outside the Fort, one of the most interest- 
ing public buildings is an hospital, built by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
who, as Mr. Ramsay remarks in his Memoir of the Life and Public 
Character of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy is among ‘the most remarkable 
of the natives of India now living, if not at the head of them’.” * 
Though Lady Falkland has not correctly mentioned the title of the 
book -the same mistake is made by Wadia--in question, the lines 
are quoted verbatim from Ramsay’s book. The present writer has 
seen note-books containing copies of letters written by the first Sir 
Jamsetjee and his son, the second Sir Jamsetjee, to Williamson 
Ramsay. This valuable record of correspondence was put at his dis¬ 
posal by Lady Jejeebhoy to whom he tenders his grateful thanks. 

Hence, it is evident, that Williamson Ramsay and not “an Eng¬ 
lish Countess” was the author of a Memorandum of the Life and 
Public Charities of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 


J. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 


Madon, op. cit., p. 8 (preface). 

Wadia, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 

? (The author’s name is unasccrtainable), op. cit.. 
Lady Falkland, Chow-Chow, vol. i, pp. 48-49. 


p. 326. 


f- 
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A few extracts from obituary notices published in English papers 
are recorded here : — 

From the Bombay Times of April 15, 1859: “Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy is no more. The venerable and patriarchal man died 
yesterday morning at his residence in the Fort. He has left none 
equal to himself behind, and India may put on mourning for the 
greatest of her sons. But let none be discouraged from following 
him with however unequal steps.” 

From the Bombay Gazette of April 16, 1859; “Bombay has lost 
her foremost citizen. ... Sir Jamsetjee was an able man, so far as 
a sound and shrewd judgment, indomitable resolution, and untiring 
perseverance, constitute ability; but it was for his liberal spirit and 
willing hand that he was honoured. ... It is for the abounding and 
undiscriminating beneficence that Sir Jamsetjee was honoured while 
living, that his memory will be honoured now that he is dead. May 
his example be a lesson to all of his countrymen who seek the road 
to honour, and are able to follow in his footsteps, though it may 
be at a humble distance in the rear! . . . His memory will always 
be cherished with affection by those who loved and admired him; 
his name will ever be widely associated with all that is humane and 
benevolent; and his fame will be carried down to posterity as that 
of one who in his own day and generation was the greatest benefactor 
of Western India.” 

From the Telegraph and Courier of April 16, 1859: “Honourable 
and straightforward in all his dealings and without stain or reproach 
in all the relations of life Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy has passed away, 
leaving a void which will not be easily filled.” 

From the English section of the Rast Goftar written by S. S. 
Bengallee: “A great calamity has befallen the Parsi community. The 
sun, whose light was reflected on the whole of his race, has set never 
to rise again. India has sustained a national loss. The greatest of her 
sons is no more. Great Britain has lost the greatest of her Eastern 
subjects who was enrolled in the ranks of her nobility with the 
highest deserving honours. Humanity has been deprived of one of 
her truest friends and benefactors.” 
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From the Eastern Star of April 22, 1859; “Though in nation 
and religion a Parsce, yet in feelings and action he was a true 
philanthropist, and takes his position, side by side, with our own 
immortal John Howard No honours which any earthly potentate 
could have conferred on him, would have added one iota to his 
natural and intrinsic worth." 

From the Daily Telcyrapb of June 21, 1859; “His heart was 
loo large to care for distinctions of colour or creed. As he made 
his gold with one hand, he looked on all sides for woes and wants, 
to relieve with the other. More princely nature never lived, truer 
‘ Christian" never died to be welcomed to Heaven, by the All-Loving 
who rewards even for ‘a cup of water'." 

I rom the Poona Observer of April 16, 1859: “Flistory contains 
no example of a merchant who had neither heritage nor legacy left 
him and whose fortune has arisen from the earnings of his own 
enduring enterprise and ability, with a numerous flourishing and 
alfcctionate family around him, conferring sums so enormous as those 
enumerated, for the purposes of philanthropy." 

From the I.ahorc Chronicle of April 24. 1859; “The great 
Bombay millionaire, the still greater Bombay philanthropist Sir 
Jarnseijee Jejeebhoy is dead. I'here is not a name in all broad India 
which is so entirely a synonym for all that is noble, generous, 
benevolent and humane as that of the truly illustrious deceased." 

From the Ponihay Times of May 12, 1859: “A vast gathering 
of the Farsi community took place this afternoon at five o'clock 
in the large and spacious building known as Aly Bagh in the Native 
town, to do honour to the memory of the late lamented and the 
highly distinguished Parsce Baronet, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. . . . Precisely 
at half past hve, when the place was over-crowded, Cowasjee Jehangir 
Rcadymoney, Esq., rose and addressed the assembly to the following 
effect:—‘At two o'clock on the morning of the 15th April, 1859, a 
great and good man departed this life -a man of w^orld-w'idc fame, 
one whose very name was wedded to glory and honour, the head 
of the Parsee community the late .Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart. 
To record in appropriate terms, in the Dufters of the Parsee 
Panchayat, the grief felt by that body and the whole of the Zoroastrian 
community at his death, seems necessary; to omit doing which were 
a serious dereliction of our duty. . . . Sir Jamsetjee was justly styled 
the head of the Parsi community, and all the titles bestowed upon 
him were well deserved by that good-natured and worthy man. His 
praises were sung in all parts of the world; and his benevolence, 
his gentility, honesty, and philanthropy had made his name every 
where familiar as house-hold words. Not only this—his wide-spread 
fame and good name were an honour to the Parsee community 
The stream of Sir Jamsetjee's generosity is well-known to have flowed 
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bounlifully in every direction: and it is not necessary here to enlarge 
upon the blessings of its fertilizing waters. Proofs of his discriminat¬ 
ing benefactions exist around us, clear as the light of day, and show 
that he knew how to spend his immense wealth to the greatest good 
of his fcllowmen irrespective of their caste, colour, or creed. . 
Though Sir Jamsetjee is no more amongst us, his good and glorious 
works will render him immortal, and as generations succeed gene¬ 
rations, his name wall be handed down from father to son, as the 
author of these useful and magnificent works of charity’.” 
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A Complete List of the Public Charities of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, First Baronet. 


PUBLIC WORKS: 


Year: 

Details; 

Amount: Rs 

1832 

Well near Colaba Observatory 

3,200 

1833 

Well at Kare village 

600 


Bridge at Bhatha village 

7,300 

1837 

Subscription; bridge over Thana creek 

1,500 

1842 

Subscription; bridge in Poona 

2,500 

1844 

Sir J. J. Bund & Waterworks, Poona 

1,73,050 

1845 

Lady Jamsetjee Causeway, Mahim 

Gift to Superintendent-Engineer Capt. 

1,55,800 


Cruickshank 

5,000 


Gift to Contractor; J. D. Naigaumvala 

15,00 


Lady Jamsetjee Road 

22,000 


Tank at Bandra; enlarging & deepening 

6,000 

1847 

Bridge at Erla Parla 

4,000 

1851 

Dick Tank, Bombay; enlarging & deepening 
Two roads linking Mount Mary Church with 

23,000 


the Causeway 

6,024 

1853 

Well at Bazargatc Street 

1,366 

1855 

Wells on the Esplanade 

7,000 

1856 

Well at Musjid Bunder 

3,000 


Total Rs. 

4,36.340 

CATHOLIC CHARITIES; 


Year; 

Details; 

Amount: Rs. 

1822 

Sums paid for release of poor debtors 



from Civil Jail 

3.040 

1827 

Subscription: Bombay Native Education 



Society 

11.000 


Subscription; Elphinstone Professorship 

7,000 
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Year: 

Details: 

Amount; Rs. 

1829 

Subscription: East India Association 

3,0()0 

1832 

Subscription; Famine Fund, Cuttack 

500 

1835 

Subscription: Clare Scholarship 

1,500 

1837 

Fire at Surat 

35.000 


Subscription: Famine Fund, the Dec,an 

1,500 

1838 

Subscription: Famine Fund, N. India 

1.000 

1839 

Subscription; Carnac vScholarship 

1,000 


Dhramsala at Khandalla 

20,000 


Sir J. J. Hospital Endowment Fund 

1,00.000 


Difference paid in price of land 

4,000 


Building for Sir J. J. Hospital 

50,000 

1840 

Subscription: Forbes Memorial Fund 

3,000 

1841 

Sums paid for release of poor debtors from 



Civil Jail 

3,000 

1842 

Subscription: Widows’ & Orphans’ Fund, 



Afghan War 

1,000 


Subscription: J. Matheison Memorial Fund 

1,000 


Subscription: vSurat fire 

5,000 

1844 

wSubscription: Anderson Memorial Fund 

1.000 


Gift to troops: Bazargate Fire 

1.000 

1845 

Building for Bcllasis Road Dharamsala 

65,403 


Price of land for Dharamsala 

10,000 

1846 

Subscription: Ireland Famine Fund 

10,000 

1847 

Gift to troops: Apollo Street Fire 

1,500 


Subscription: Dist, Benevolent Society 
vSubscription: Dist. Benevolent Society 

50,000 


from Lady Jamsetjee 

20,000 

1848 

Subscription: Parental Academy, Calcutta 
Subscription: Davenport Naval School, 

2,000 


England 

1,000 


Grant Medical College: Book Fund 

10,000 


Grant Medical College: Prize Fund 

5,000 


Grant Medical College: Medal Fund 
Subscription: Students Literary & 

3,000 


Scientific Society’s Fund 

500 

1849 

Subscription: Reid Scholarship 

500 


Clock for J. J. Hospital 

8,531 

1850 

Distributed to the Poor of Navsari 

1,00,000 

1851 

Subscription: School of Industry, wSewree 

1,750 


Building for Sir J. J. Obstetric Hospital 

30,000 

1852 

Subscription: Sir Erskine Perry Fund 

1,000 


Subscription: Sailors’ Home 

2,000 


Subscription: Bombay Association Fund 

3,000 
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Year ; 

Details: 

Amount; Rs. 

1852 

“Laga” tax: 1835 to 1852 to Panjrapolc 

80,000 


Subscriptions: Bombay Panjrapol 

20,000 


Subscriptions; Panjrapol at Pattan 

3,000 

1854 

Subscription. Wellington Memorial Fund 

5,000 

1855 

Subscription: Patriotic Fund 

5,000 


Subscription: Clockmakers’ A-s.sn. London 

2,000 


“( hoolavera Tax” to Gaekwar Govt. 

11.907 

1856 

Subscriplion: Flood Fund, France 

5.00(; 

1857 

Subscription; Mutiny Fund 

3,000 


Fndowment Fund : Sir J. L School of Art 

1,00,000 

1858 

Subscription: Havelock Fund 

750 


Sub.scription: Lawrence School, Mt. Abu 

1,000 


Subscription: Zoological Garden Fund 
Payments for amicable settlement of 
sundry disputes referred to him for 

1,000 


arbitration 

36,000 


Total Rs. 

8,48,381 


COMMUNAL CHARITIES: 


\'car: 

Details: 

Amount: Rs, 

1833 

To Parsi Panchayat Fund: LJthemna of 



Khurshedji J. Jejeebhoy’s first wife 

1,500 

1834 

Distributed among poor Parsis of vSurat 

1,500 

1838 

Subscription: Anjuman’s “Dokhma” Fund 

12,240 

1839 

Endowment of Gahambar Fund, Bombay & 



Gujarat 

1,68,500 


Alhaibaug Building, Bombay 

70,000 

1840 

To Anjuman Fund, Poona 

10,000 

1843 

Distributed to the poor at Udwada 

40,000 

1844 

Gifts of pots and pans for Gahambar feasts 

1,400 


Building for Poona Agiari 

45,000 


Donated: Dthemna of J. K. Tarachand 

500 


Donated: IJthcmna of F. P. Divecha 

525 

1846 

In memory of his sister Bai Navajbai 

6,100 

1847 

Subscription: Dastur E. D. Sanjana Memorial 1,000 

1848 

Donated: Uthernna of M. Dhunji Mehta 

1,500 


Donated: Uthernna of Bai M. B. M. Vatcha 

2,750 


Endowment Fund: Sir J. J. P. B. Institution 

4,40,000 

1840 

Building: Jamshed Baug, Navsari 

20,000 

1850 

Donation: Uthernna of Bai R. IL Shroff 

500 
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1850 Donation: Uthcmna of Bai K. R. Shroff 500 

Donation: Uthcmna of Bai M. F. Battliwala 3.000 

Subscription: Ciandcvi Nusscsalar Fund 5.000 

Building: Navsari Agiari 8.400 

Endowment: Navsari Charity Fund 62.500 

Endowment: Surat Charity Fund 1,25,()()() 

1851 Framji C. Banaji Fund bOO 


Subscription: Fund for Destitute Iranis, Bombay 2,000 
Subscription: to Parsi Pancluiyat fund on the 


occasion of his grand-children's navjote 

ceremony 3,000 

1853 BuiUiing: Navsari School 12.000 

1854 Building: Surat Agiary 15,000 

Findowment Fund: Surat Agiari 5,500 

Building: Surat Alhaibaug 3.400 

Donation: Uthernna of Bai J. FI. K. Dadisett 2.300 

1856 Donation: Uthcmna of Kotwal Ardeshir 

Dhun'isaw 1,500 

1857 Donation: Uthernna of R. D. M. Vatcha 500 

1858 Donation: Uthcmna of his sister Baiai 1,800 

Victoiia Dispensary Navsari 75,000 

1850 Subscription: Parsi Carpenters' Fund 5,000 

I860 Building: Goda\Ta Mobeds' Agiari, Bombay 20,000 


Total Rs. 11,75,015 


Public Works: 

Rs. 

4,36,340 

Catholic Charities: 

Rs. 

8.48,381 

Communal Charities: 

Rs. 

11,75.015 


Total Rs. 

24.50,7.36 
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Bombay Telegraph, the, 49. 

Bombay Times, the, 49; cited, 77, 153, 154 169 170 
Bombay and Western India, vol. i, vide Douglas,’ James. 

Bniycre, La, cited, viii, 62, 70, 90. 

Buist, Dr., founded School of Industry, 39. 

Burke’s Peerage, cited 160. 

Burns, Dr. James, lays foundation-stone of J. J. Hospital 117- his 
speech on that occasion, 119. f 


Calcutta Courier, the, cited 47. 

Cama, Mrs. Aimai K. R., 137. 

Cama, Khurshedji N., 40. 

Carnac, Sir James Rivett, attends banquet given by Jamsetjee 77* 
returns to England, 99; a great admirer of Jamsetjee, 99. 
Causeway Lady Jamsetjee, account of, 123-127; its centenary, 123 
Century, Eighteenth, age of reason, 2. 

Century, Seventeenth, age of authority, 2. 

Centenary Volume. Sir JJ.P.B. Institution, vide Wadia, Dr. Jal H 
^^Marsh?! ^ ^ School, Surat, vide Petigara, M. C. and 

Chabook, the, 49, 68. 

Chandaroo Andhiaroo N. D., 49; his letters to Jamsetjee, 68-69. 
Chanties, Complete List of Public, vide Appendix III, 172-175 
Chavan, Y. B. Chief Minister of Bombay, laid foundation-stone of 
the new J. J. Hospital building, 121. 

Chitra Dnyan Darpan, article on Mahomedan religion, 95. 

Chronicles 1, cited 35. 

Chow-Chow, vol. i, vide Falkland, the Viscountess 
Cities of India, vide Forrest, G. W. 

Clare, the Earl and Countess of, attend house-warming ceremony 
of Jarnsetjee s Fort House, 75; attend banquet given by Jamsetjee, 
75, a farewell banquet given to them, 76. y ) * 

Clarke, Sir George Russel, opens Bellasis Road Dharamsala, 84. 

C arke. Sir George Sydenham, his opinion of Parsis, 30. 

Clayton, J. W., cited 7. 

Cobbe, Rev., 129. 

College, Grant Medical, 120. 

Colville, Lord, attended banquet given by Jamsetjee. 75 
Compton, Sir Herbert, 115. i . • 

Cooke, Capt., took possession of Bombay from the Portuguese, 7. 
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Correspondence, Deed, By-laws etc. relating to Sir J.J.P.B. Institution, 
134-135. 

Crawford, John H., partner: Remington Crawford & Co., a banquet 
given in his honour, 75; trustee: Gahambar Fund, 81. 

Cursetjee, Maneckjee, 137. 

Cursetjee, Miss Serene Maneckjee, 137. 

Dadabhoy, Jeejibhoy, 85; presents addresses to Jamsctjee, 102. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, vide Masani, Sir Riistom. 

Dadisett, A. K., 149. 

Dady, Mrs. Pirojbai A. Cursetjee, 137. 

Daily TelegraplL the, cited 170. 

Daji, Dr. Bhau, 40, 149. 

Dcbrett’s Baronetage, Knightage. Companionage, cited, 160. 

Desai, S. M., cited, 106, 107, 161, 163. 

Dhalla, Dr. M. N.. cited 42. 51, 54, 56, 73, 99, 133, 143. 

Dick, John, tank named after him, 87. 

Dickinson, Lt.-Col., 116. 

Dinkard, the, cited 51. 

Directors, Court of. Governor Duncan's letter to, 17; Gerald 
Aungicr's letter to, 29; letter to Sir Charles Forbes, 100. 

Dispensary, the Bombay Native, 115. 

Divine Comedy, the, 54. 

Dog-riot, 90. 

Douglas, James, cited, 7. 

Duncan, Jonathan, 16, 17, 60. 

Dumas, Alexandre, cited 13. 

Eastern Star, the, cited 170. 

Education, a bird's-eye view of, 129-131; female education. 1 36-139. 

Education, Board of, 130. 

Edwardes, S. M., 62, 63. 

Elphinstonc, Lord, sentences from speech cited, 30; presides over 
prize-distribution of Sir J.J.P.B. Institution, 138; presides at meeting 
convened to vote a statue to Jamsctjee, 149; first Chancellor of 
Bombay University, 132; attends Jamsctjee's funeral, 157; offers 
military funeral, 157. 

Elphinstonc, the Hon. Mountstuart, attends Cursetjee Jejeebhoy's 
wedding, 74; a pioneer of education, 130. 

Euripides, cited 6, 

Falkland, the Viscount, Chairman, Wellington Testimonial Committee, 
41; Jamsctjee gives a banquet in his honour, 78; petition addressed 
to him by Parsis during Parsi-Mahomedan Riot, 96; deputation 
awaits on him, 96; Patron, Sailors’ Home, 40. 

Falkland, the Viscountess, cited 30, 168. 

Famines, Iri'^h Famine of 1822, 47; Cuttack Famine, 47; the Deccan 
Famine, 47; the Irish Famine of 1846, 47. 

Faria, Sir Roger de, helped by Jamsctjee. 34. 

Fires, the Great Fire of Bombay, 15-17; the Great Fire of .Surat, 
43-45: Fire at Syedpura, Surat 45; Bazargatc Street Fire, 45; Apollo 

Street Fire, 45. . 

Fitzeerald, Sir William Seymour, laid the foundation-stone of Sir 
J.J.P.B. Institution Building, 138. 

Floods, the French, 45. 
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Forbes, James, cited, 8; reaches India from England after eleven 
months, 106. 

Forbes, Sir Charles, fights on behalf of Indians, 37, a friend of Indians, 
38; statue voted to him, 38; donatCvS Rs. 30,000 to Bellasis Road 
Dharamsala, 84; 100. 

Forjett, Charles, Commissioner of Police, captures “Bunder Gang”, 
39; gift of his Indian friends, 42; “the Bayard of the Bombay 
Police”, 157, 

Forrest, G. W,, cited 8, 9. 

Fort House, house-warming ceremony of, 75; Jamsetjee expires at, 157. 

Foster, Capt., 123. 

Fund, Sir J. J. Translation, 101. 

Fiirdoonji. Naoroji, 40, 49. 


Gackwar, Ganpatrao, a banquet given in his honour, 109; honours 
.lamsctjee when he visits Navsari, 109-110. 

Galatians, cited 47, 68. 79. 

Gandhi, Rustomji B., 139. 

Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, the, vols. i-iii, cited 6-8, 16, 
17, 29, 39, 40, 49, 53, 6(), 73, 76, 88, 91, 95, 115, 119, 120, 129, 130, 
131. 

Genesis, cited 44. 

Gense, Rev. J. H., cited 7. 

Gentleman's Gaz.cttee. the, cited, 85. 

Gooljar-Moomhai, vide “Pherozegar”. 

Grant, Sir Robert, 44. 

Gujarat-Parsis, vide Seervai, K. N. and Patell, B.B. 


Hausmann, Baron M. F., his letter to the Lord Mayor of London, 46. 
History of the Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, vols. i & ii, vide Modh 
Sir Jivanji Jamshedji, 

History of the Parsis, vols. i & ii, vide Karaka, Dosabhoy Framjee. 
Hornby, William, 9; Jamshed Boga Mody’s petition to, 9, 59. 
Hosang, Nariman, 53. 

Hospital. Sir J. J., account of, 115-119; foundation-stone of the new 
J. J. Building. 121. 

Houston, John, cited 161. 

How Bombay was Ceded, vide Gense, Rev, J. H. 

Illustrated I.ondon News, the, 46. 

Institution, Elphinstone, 130. 

Institution, Elphinstone Native Education, 130. 

Institution, Sir J. J. Obstetric, account of, 120. 

Institution, Sir J. J. Philosophic, 51. 

Institution, Sir J. I. P. B., account of, 133-136; number of schools 
managed by, 139; its record of achievement, 139. 


Jamaspasana, Dastur Khurshedji Jamshedji, 67. 

Jamc-Jamshed Press, 48, 49. 

Jardine, William, 78. 

Jeeieebhoy, J. R. B., cited, 36, 52, 55, 123, 125, 128; his handwritten 
note-book, 137; draws the author’s attention to Supplements of the 
Bombay Government Gazettes, 162. 
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Jeejeebhoy, Lady Byramjee, 152. 

Jeejccbhoy, Nanabhoy Byramjee, 152. 

Jcejeebaoy, Sir Byramjee, presented Jamsetjec's statue to the city of 
Bombay, 152. 

Jchangir, Sir Cowasjce. Bart., his message of congratulations to Sir 
J. J. School of Art, 142. 

Jejeebhoy, Cursetjec jamsetjee (Second Sir Jamsetjee), 19; joins his 
lather’s lirm, 33; marriage, 74; trustee, Gahambar Fund, 81. 
Jejeebhoy, Lady Avabai, wife of the first Sir Jamsetjee; her marriage, 
18; her children, 19; her character, 19, 20; dclrays expenses of 
Mahim Causeway, 124; defrays cost of Lady Jamsetjee Road, 127; 
donates Rs. 20,000 to the Bellasis Road Dharamsala Fund. 84; 
paid cost of repairing Dick’s Tank, 87; appears in public before 
men of other communities, 77, 97, 125. 

Jejeebhoy, Lady Soonabai jamsetjee, book dedicated to iv; 121. 168. 
Jejeebhoy, Rustomjee Jamsetjee, 19, 33. 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee (First Baronet): 

(i) Ancestry, Birth, Early Life: ancestry and birth, 2-4; paucity ol 
records, 3; controversy of birth-place, 159-162; education, 5, 10; 
discrepancy of dates, 162-163; death of parents, 5; Jeevibai's pro¬ 
phecy and Jejeebhoy’s last words, 4-5; leaves for Bombay, 6; Bom¬ 
bay of 1799, 0-9; starts life in Battliwala's siiop, 10; ins leisure hours, 
10; his marriage 18, 

(ii) Voyages; his Odyssey of adventures begins, 11; his capital, 12; 
his first voyage to China, 11; a Chinese merchant’s prophecy, 12; 
his second voyage to China, 12; his ship runs aground, 13; his 
ship attacked by the French, 14; heavy losses due to the Great Fire 
of Bombay, 15; third voyage to China, 21; establishes agencies, 21; 
his fourth voyage, 21; a prisoner of war, 22; his letter describing 
his captivity, 22-27; returns to Bombay, 27; his fifth voyage to 
China. 28. 

(iii) A Merchant-Prince: Starts life with Rs. 120, 31; amasses a 
a fortune at 25, 28; buys a fleet of ships, 32; death of his partner, 
32; new partners, 33; corners entire import trade of China, 33; 
separation of partnership with Amichand, 33; heavy losses due to 
China ’War, 33; heljss Sir Roger de Faria, 34. 

(iv) Public Activities: serves on various committees, 36-41, 115-116; 
one of the first Indian jurors, 37; petition to Parliament, 37; one 
of the first few J.P.s, 37; director: Savings Bank, 37; helps Forjett 
to catch the “Bunder Gang”, 39; vice-chairman: School of Industry, 
39; vice-patron: Sailors’ Momc, 40; hon. president: Bombay Asso¬ 
ciation, 40; leader of all communities, 42. 

(v) Protector of the Poor: helps victims of fire, flood, famine, 
43-47; sums paid for release of debtors from civil jail, 83; defrays 
cost of sinking wells. 85-87; defrays cost of repairing tanks, 87; 
helps Chandaroo, 49, 68. 

(vi) Patron of Literature; helps, the Bombay Samachar, Vidhia 
Sagar, Jamc Jamslicd Press. Chabook, 49; helps authors, 50-51; 
gives S. S. Bengallee an emerald ring of great value, 50-51. 

(vh) Leader of the Parsis: Trustee: Parsi Panchayat, 52, 62; non- 
co-operation from members, 63, 67, his letter to Remington Craw¬ 
ford & Co., 64-65; his complaint against “Sctt-khandanwalla- 
sahibo”, 67; his opinion of the clergy, 68; Chandaroo’s letters to 
him, 68-69; his letter to the Panchayat, 72. 
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(viii) J lis Hospitality: his famous banquets, 74; reason for his hos¬ 
pitality, 74; the use of ice at his banquets, 76. 

(ix) Religious Benefactions: building and repairing agiaries, 79-80; 
donation to “dokhma” fund, 80; defrays cost of building two 
dokiimas’, 80; trust-deed for Gahambar feasts, 81; Alhaibaug for 
Bombay and Surat, 81; charities in Udwada, 108; charities for 
l^irsis of Surat and Navsari, 112-113. 

(\) Visits Daman, Udwada, Navsari: To Daman by ship, 107; 
Jashan ceremony and communal feast, 107; Jashan ceremony, com¬ 
munal least in Udwada, 107-108; a feast for dogs, 108; visits Navsari, 
108; Gaikwar honours him, 109-110; visits his old home, 110; 
rewards the old woman who helped him when he left Navsari! 
110; the costliest meal in the world, 110; the story of spoons, 110; 
moves about Navsari m palanquins. 111; costly gifts to dasturs! 
desais and the Suba, 111; gilts ol gold chains and bracelets and 
cloth to relatives. 111; goldsmiths called from Bombay, 111; settled 
disputes, 112. 

(xi) His Unpopularity: dcep-.seated conservatism of Parsis led to 
90-, dog-not, 90-91; Bengaliee's views, 91, 93-94, 98; his sane views! 
93, explains his arguments in Kholasch-i-Paucfuixat, 93; educated his 
sons and daughter, 94; Parsi-Mahomedan Riot, 94-96; unjustly 
blamed, 97; emancipation ol women, 97; building of hospitals and 
schools, 98. 

(xii) Receives Unprecedented Honours; First Indian Knight, 99-100; 
addresses of congratulations, 101-102; a unique medal, 102-10U 
receives f reedom of the City of London, 103-104; citizens ^ote a 
magniticent statue, 149-1.51; First Indian Baronet, 154; Baronelcv 
Act, 155. 

(xiii) Major Catholic Charities: Sir J. J. Hospital, 115-119, 12M22; 
Sir J. J. Obstetric Institution, 120; Lady Jamsetjee Causeway, 124- 
127; Poona Bund and Waterworks, 144-147; Sir J. J. School of Art, 
140-143; its centenary, 142-143. 

(\i\') Father of F.ducation ; his interest in spread of education I H ’ 
donations to dilTerent institutions, 131-132; Fellow of Bombay’ Uni- 
veisity, 132; vSir J. J. P. B. Institution, 133-136; its centenary, 139; 
Dadabhai Naoroji asks him to help girls’ .schools, 136; pioneer (>f 
female education, 138-139; Sir J. J. School building, 138. 

(xv) Author of Kholasch-i-Panchaynt: cited, 50, 63, 64 65 67 68 

69, 70. 74, 92, 93, 115, 144. ' , , -o, 

(xvi) Character: smart, active, devoted, 4, 5; adventure-crazy, 10; un¬ 

dertakes hazardous voyages. 11, 13, 14, 21-28; endowed with Greek 
fortitude, 15, 27. 28; wander-lust, 11-14; 21-28; his lofty business 
integrity, .30, 34, 47, 101, 104, 150; a mercantile genius, 32; hated 
communalism, 33; helps a ruined millionaire, 34; a just arbitrator, 
101, 112; political consciousness, 37, 40; his opinion of war and 
national debts, 41; his loyalty, 38, 41, 103, 118; his moral courage, 
77, 91, 92, 93, 97. ^ 

(xvii) The End: His death, 157; Lord Elphinstone pays his last res¬ 
pect to Jamsetjee, 157; offered to give military funeral, 157. 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee. vSecond Baronet, vide Jejeebhoy, Cursetjee 
Jamsetjee. 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Sixth Baronet, book dedicated to, iv; 121, 139. 
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Jejecbhoy, Sorabjee Jamsetjee, 19, 33; a scholar of Persian, 50; author, 
5u; Uclivers lectures, 51. 

Jervis, CupL Oeorge, address presented to, 37. 

JoD, cited 0, 36. 

Jussawala, Dossibai C. J., 137. 


Kanga, Ervad Framji Ruttonji, 50. 

Karaka, Dossabnai Erarnji, cited, 9, 18, 21, 27, 29, 41, 46, 50, 53. 

58, 60 , 7 3, 80, 103, 120 , I.Hj, 152, 1 50 , lOO, 164, lO/. 

Keane, Lord, 77; attends banquet given by Jaiiisetjee, 77; banquet, 
given in his honour, 77. 

Khandaila, Dharainsalla at, 84-85. 

Ktiaregnat, Mancticrji, Memorial V olunn:, vide Jeejeebhoy, J. R. B. 
Khoiaseh-i-Pancliayai, vide jejeebhoy, bir Jaiiisetjee, l ust Baronet, 
seCLioii (xvj. 

Kings, 1, cited 100. 

Lahore Chronicle, the, 170. 

Latin, Henry van, cued, viii, 02, 70, 90. 

Lee, Col., 15. 

LecKc, commodore Sir Henry, SherilT of Bombay, 149. 

LeOeyt, P. W., 92. 

Les Larue teres, vide Bruy ere. La. 

Lije oj Soral)]ee Shapooriee Bengal lee, vide Bengallee, Nowrozjee 

borabjee. 

Lobo, D. L., 149, 

London, Loid iviayor of, 45; Baron Hausnianns letter to, 46. 

Luke, bt., cited, 5, 107, 113, 147. 

McMohon, Lady, 77, 125. 
iViadhavdas, Varjivandas, 40. 

JViadon, Kuttonji Behramjee, 1, 5, 10, 12, 13, 18, 27, 31, 32, 37-40, 42, 
45, 47-50, 63, 75, 78, 80, 81, 83, 85-89, 95, 97, 102, 103, 104, 
100, 111, 113, 115, no, 120, 124, 127, 131, 132, 138, 142, 145, 146, 
149, 151, 157, 158, 161-164, 106, 168, 

Makie, Dr., presentation of address to, 39; opens dispensary, 115. 
Malabari, Behramji, 2, 77. 

Malabari, Phiroze B. M., cited 6, 30, 112. 

Malcolm, Sir John, his opinion of the Parkis, 29. 

Malet, the Hon. A., 149. 

Maneckji, Pestonji, 49, 112. 

Marochetti, Baron (hrstj, executes Jarnsetjee's marble statue, 151; 
visit of Queen Victoria and Prince C onsort to his studio, 151; order 
for a bronze statue, 152; casts a replica of bronze statue, 152. 
Marochetti, Baron, (third), his gift to Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, 152. 
Masani, Sir Rustom, cited 4, 40, 94, 95, 130, 131, 159. 

Matthew, St., cited 2, 89. 

Meat, to eat or not to eat, 66. 

Mehta, S. J., cited 121. 

Mehta, Sir Phirozeshah, cited 36. 

Memoir of Sir Dinshaw Petit, First Baronet, vide Edvvardes, S. M. 
Memorandum of the Life and Public Charities of Sir Jamsetjee Jejee¬ 
bhoy, vide Ramsay, Williamson. 
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Mody, Hirji Vatcha, 17, 53. 

Mouy, Jamshcd liogabliai, pclilion to Governor Hornby, 9, 59; mem- 
Dcr or tnc Eanciiayat, petition to Governor Duncan, 00. 
Mody, ^eejiohoy Jainsiiedji, Malabar Hill rented to, 9; member of 
the First Parsi Pancbayat, 53. 

Moui, Sir Jivanji Jamshedji, cited 17, 53, 57, 58, 60, 63, 66, 71, 72. 
Mody, bir Flomi, K.B.E., foreword written by, v-vi. 

Money, Robert Cotton, 130. 

Moonibai-no-bahar, vide, Vatcha, Ruttonji F’ramji. 

Morgan, Mr., presentation of address to, 37. 

Morebead, Dr., 116. 

Moses, Henry, author of Indian Sketches, 75. 

Mosteni Nouie, liie : His Land and Leopie with some notices of the 
Larsis, or Ancient Fersians, vide Young, Mrs. 

Mullafiroz, K. M., 50 
Mtinshi Dossabhai S., 50. 

“Munsookh" (Mancherjee Cowasjee Langdana), cited, 27, 160, 162. 
Munsookhee-Gunznamch, vide “Munsookh”. 

Nahavand, the Battle of, 53, 155. 

Naigaumwala, .1. D.. 124 125, 127. 

Naoroji, Dadabiiai, 51, 159; dralts petition to the governor, 96. 

Nazir, Cooverjee Sorabjee, cited 4-6, 10-13, 21, 2/, 32, 33, 43, 116, 
119, 125, 144, 150, l3l, 160, 162, 166. 

Nehiu, Jawaharlal, Prime Minister, his message of good wishes to 
Sir J. J. School of Art, 142. 

Nicol, General, 16. 

Northbrook, Lord, performs opening ceremony of Sir J. J. School 
building, 138. 

O Pat riot a, 111. 

Oriental Memoirs, vol. i, vide Forbes, James. 

Orta, Garcia da, 112. 

Our Exemplars (authors name unascertainable), cited 34, 160. 


Pancbayat, Parsi, first founded, 53; penalties for disobeying its ver¬ 
dicts, 55; its history, 52-61; influence over community, 54, 55, 61; 
its petition to Governor Hornby, 59; Hornby’s reply, 59; its moneys 
in charge of, 64-65; dilTcrent laws for the rich and the poor, 66; 
self-appointed members, 69-70; absence of members from meetings, 
70; members afraid of curses and criticism, 70; autopsy controversy, 

Panday, P. B., 70. 

Parakh, F. S., 76, 81. 

Parekh, M. C.. cited 31. 

Parsce Prakash, vide Patcll, Bomanjee Byramjee. 

Parsecs, their History, Manners, Customs and Religion, vide Karaka, 
Dosabhoy Framji. 

Parsi Reformer, the, 160. 

Patel, R. D., 53. 

Patell, Bomanjee Byramjee, cited 21, 32, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 45, 46-58, 
.50, 53, 63, 74-79, 81, 83-88, 91. 100-102, 107-109, 119, 120, 126, 127, 
135, 138, 146, 147, 154, 161, 162, 164, 166. 

Paul, the Apostle, cited, 47, 68, 79. 

Perry, Sir Erskine, 39. 
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Personal Memoirs of Charles //, vol. ii, vide Clayton, J. W. 

Petigara, M. C. & Marshal, R. R., cited, 5, 10, 43, 164. 

Petit, Manockjee Nusserwanjee, 40, 149. 

Petit, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, First Baronet, 62. 

“Pherozegar’' (Shavaksha D. Shroff) cited 9, 34, 107, 161. 

Poona Observer, the, 170. 

Pope, Mr., presentation of an address to, 36. 

Porter, ilormasji Khurshedji (Burni), 13. 

Prakasa, Sri, Governor of Bombay, message of congratulations to 
Sir J. J. School of Art, 142. 

Proverbs, the, cited, 20, 63, 92, 95, 96, 121. 

Psalms, the, cited, 15, 35, 114. 

Peter, 1, cited 97. 

Ramsay, Williamson, cited 5, 10, 13, 33, 34, 79, 85, 86, 88, 89, 94, 
100, 105, 140, 162, 164, 166. 

Past Goftar, the, cited 169. 

Ravenscroft, Edward, 56. 

Rcadymoney, Cowasjee Jehangir, 40, 149; his glowing tribute to 
Jarnsetjee, 170. 

Readymoney, Hirji Jivan, 10. 

Reason, the age of, 2. 

Reid, the Hon. Mr. L. R., 39. 

Reformatory, David Sassoon, 40. 

Rcnier, Vice-Admiral, 16. 

Representative Men of the Bombay Presidency, vide Houston, John. 
Riots: Dog Riot, 90; Parsi^Mahomedan Riot, 94. 

Rogay, Mahomcdali, Jamsetjee's partner, 33; trustee, Gahambar Fund, 
81. 

Romer, the Hon. Mr. John, address presented to, 37. 

Roychand, Premchand, 149. 


Sad Dar, the, cited 99. 

Saadi, Sheik, cited 128. 

Sanjana, E. D., 50. 

Sassoon. David, 40. 149. 

Seervai, K. N. & Patell, B. B., cited 55, 81. 

Selectcd Writiny^s, vol. ii. Vide Bengallec. Sorabjee vShapoorjee. 

Serkis, Rev. Father L. N. D., extract from his letter cited, ii. 
Sethna, Bomanji Riistomjee, 53. 

Sethna, Naoroji Rustomji. 53. 

Shankersett, Jagannath, 40. 

Shapoorji, Andhiaroo Sorabji, 70. 

Sheppard, .Samuel T., cited, 8, 9, 11. 

Shroff, Khurshedji M., 70. ^ ' 

Singh, Raja Sir Maharaj, unveils the fir.st baronets statue at Kemps 

Corner, 152. - , m, , « 

Sir Jarnsetjee Jejcchlioy, First Baronet, Life of, vide Madon, Ruttonji 

Byramji. 

Society, Bombay Education, 129. 

Society, Bombay Native Education, 130. 

Society, Bombay Native School Book and School, 130. 

Society, Church Mission, 130. 

Society, District Benevolent, 83. 
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Some Unpublished and Later Speeches (£ Writings of the Hon. Sir 
Phirozeshal) Mehta, vide Jeejeebhoy, J. R. B. 

Slevens, Janies, 56. 

Shankersett, V. J., 40. 

Sutherland, the Mon. James, address presented to, 37. 

Sanjana, Jehangir Burjorji, cited 31, 160. 

Tabak, M. M., II, 12. 

larachand, J. K., 76. 

Taylor, Bayard, cited, 8; 29. 

Telegraph and Courier, the, 169. 

Tcvarikhe Navsari, vide Desai, S. M. 

The First Farsi Baronet, vide Nazir, C. S. 

The Gospel of Zoroaster, vide Parckh, M. C. 

Times of India, the, 49. 

TorlCvSse, John, 56. 

Vatcha, Jejeebhoy, the first baronet’s father, 4; returns to Navsari, 4; 
his last words to Jamsetjec, 5; his death. 5. 

Vatcha. Jeevibai Jejeeblioy, the first baronet’s mother, 4; her pro¬ 
phecy. 4-5; her death, 5. 

Vatcha, Ruttonjee Framjee. 5, 10, 12, 13, 34, 48, 63, 83, 87, 88, 157, 
1()1, 164, 165. 

Vendidad, the, 50, cited 42, 133. 

Victoria, Queen, addresses of congratulations and loyalty sent to, 38; 
Empress of India, 42; banquet given in her honour, 77; confers 
Knighthood on Jamsetjec, 99; gift of a unique medal to Jamsetjec, 
104; a gift of four liorscs from Jamsetjec, 103; visits Marochetti’s 
studio to .see Jamsetjee’s statue, 151; confers Baronetcy on the first 
Indian Knight, 154, 

Vidhia Sugar, the, 49. 

Vi eg as. Am a do re, 137. 

Visparad, the, 54; cited 56. 

Vitre, dc. 91. 

V/acha. Sir Dinsha E., cited 42, 76. 121, 157. 

Wadi, TTarjivan Lala's. 15, 17. 

Wadia, Bomanji Hormasji, 40, 71, 89, 101. 

Wadia. Hormasji, ciislodi’ n of Panchayat’s funds, 64; one of the first 
four trustees of the Parsi Panchayat, 65. 

Wadia, Dr. .Tal H.. cited 12. 13, 21, 27, 116, 136, 161, 162, 165, 166, 
167; Principal, Sir J. J. Fort Boys' vSehool, 139. 

Wadia. Khurshedji R., 85. 

Wadia, Naoroji Jamshedji, 66, 70, 71. 

Wadia, Pestonji Bomanji, 16. 

Waterworks. Sir J. J. Poona Bund &, account of, 144-147. 

Wellington, Duke of, 41. 

Mb'lshirc. Sir Thomas. 77, 97. 

Wilson, Major-General Samuel, presentation of address to, 37. 


Young, Mrs. cited 30. l _ T)t —) 
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